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CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS.' 


Oncr, on a time, sages, “learned in the law,’”’ produced the 
authority of the Bible to justify atrocious modes of punishment ; 
and because examples were to be found of persons being put to 
death in various revolting ways, they thought that the Bible sanc- 
tified the repetition of such deeds. That is so far past now: but 
still not a few persons are to be found who rest on Scripture as 
authority for capital punishments. Among the warnings and 
instructions given to Noah, on the subsidence of the Flood, occur 
the following words—‘‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall 
his blood be shed.’’ This passage has long stood as the grand 
authority, or text, of all who contend that capital punishments 
cannot be altogether abrogated; and, accordingly, it has been 
quoted by learned writers, eloquent orators, grave judges, and 
reverend preachers, as conveying the universal sanction, to all 
future generations, of the Lire-GIveER, to the taking away of life 
in the case of murder. Let us, therefore, look at the words. 

After forbidding the use of blood, it is said—* Surely, your 
blood of your lives will I require: at the hand of every beast will 
I require it, and at the hand of man; at the hand of every man’s 
brother will I require the life of man. Whoso sheddeth man’s 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed: for in the image of God 
made he man.”’ 

Reader, have you read the words, and have you considered 
them? Then, do you not see, that 1r—we say 1F—this be a 
command from God to punish the murderer with death, the man 
and the beast are placed on the same moral footing? the crime is 
the same in oth, and both are amenable to the same law ;—‘“at the 
hand of every beast will I require it, and at the hand of man.’’ 
The lion or tiger who tears, the bear who hugs, or the bull that 
gores,a human being to death, are, in the eye of this law—if it be 
a law—as much murderers as Cain was when he slew his brother 
Abel. Nay, more, if all who shed man’s blood are to have their 
blood shed, the law applies with as much force to the executioner 
as tothe murderer. Thereis no escape from this conclusion. * In 
the image of God made He man,” therefore, ‘‘ Whoso sheddeth 
man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed,’”’ whether that 
“ whoso” be a lion, a tiger, a bull, a human being, or a hangman. 

But, in truth, there is not in the whole Bible—no, not from 
Genesis to Revelations—a single passage which can be honestly 
construed, as giving a general authority from God for taking away 
human life. The reverse is distinctly the case. But God deals 
with human beings as they are, with the view of ultimately mak- 
ing them what they ought to be ; and as, in the infancy of human 
intellect, the immutable and everlasting God descended to the 
level of infant men, and spoke of HimseELF as being angry, 
pleased, and as moved by feelings analogous to the changing and 
variable feelings of men; so, in the infancy of human institutions, 
and the incapacity of men to rise to larger and general principles, 
practices were permitted which would never have been permitted 
had man been more advanced. Our Saviour distinctly tells us, 
that this principle of accommodation to human weakness pervaded 
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the Mosaic law. Things were permitted to the Jews, ‘‘ because 
of the hardness of their hearts ’—because of their ignorance, their 
incapacity, and their prejudices ; and yet the Jews of our Saviour’s 
time clung to all those temporary permissions and regulations of 
the Mosaic law, as if they were eternal. 

To return to the passage quoted from the book of Genesis. 
When we look at it, we distinctly see that the object is to enhance 
the value of human life—to make Noah and his family feel, that 
though before them was a moist wilderness, scarcely dry from the 
Flood, and where beasts might multiply, still they were not to be 
afraid, for they were under a divine protection. God also is giving 
to Noah and his descendants a distinct and ‘a general permission 
to eat the flesh of animals—“ every moving thing that liveth shall 
be meat for you:”’ but lest this familiarity with the slaughtering 
of animals might engender a carelessness about the slaughtering of 
men, a warning is given, that human life is sacred, and far supe- 
rior to the life of the beast. And to make this warning more 
effective and direct, God appeals to the Lex Taxionis, the law or 
principle of retaliation, with which He has endowed the animal 
creation, and which man possesses in common with the brutes. 
All living creatures impulsively not only defend their own exist- 
ence, but endeavour, as far as they can, to injure their assailants. 
This is a-principle composed of conservation and destructiveness, 
and the beasts exercise it as they exercise their other appetites. 
Man, by being an animal, is endowed with it, as he is endowed 
with other animal faculties: but being also a reasoning and 
accountable creature, all his impulses or appetites are supposed to 
be under the control of his reason. To this, therefore, the appeal 
is made: ‘* Whoso sheddeth man’s blood,’’ let him beware; 
for by the vengeance of his fellow-man shall his blood be shed ; 
human life is sacred, and human nature is endowed with a retali- 
ating propensity; ‘‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood,’’ let him 
beware of the AVENGER OF BLOOD. 

The avenger of blood belongs to a rude and primitive, or else 
unsettled state of society. Before government is shaped into 
form—before men can understand the idea of a police, or feel the 
majesty that can be given to a prohibition, the protection of life is 
in the hands of every individual. Hence sprang up that system 
of individual protection which exists at this hour amongst the 
Arabs, and animated the North American Indians, by which the 
nearest kinsman of a slaughtered man was bound in honour to 
avenge the deed. This was the first rude form of protection in 
the social life of the Jews. Men in a rude and ignorant state 
care little for the life and sufferings of their fellows, however much 
they may value their own. This principle of self-protection was 
an appeal to that only effectual feeling in savage existence—the 
feeling of self-preservation acted on by fear. The man who might 
have scorned a law forbidding him to kill, would nevertheless 
pause if he felt that his own life would be in danger for the deed. 
We may see this sometimes illustrated in domestic life. A mother 
all unable to philosophise on the subject, may yet check the 
vicious propensities of a young child, by appealing through its 
feeling to its yet unformed sense of right and wrong. We have 
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seen a very young infant cured of a vicious propensity to pinch its 
little companions, by being itself pinched on the arm or face, as 
the case might be, every time it committed an offence. This is 
precisely the principle on which arose the custom of blood revenge. 
The savage kicks his foot against a stone; he takes it up, and 
dashes it to pieces; he is struck on the face by a companion, and 
he returns the blow; an enemy slays his father, and he exults with 
joy when he has brought the slaughterer down. The same feeling 
exists in civilised life, only it is modified and governed by our 
civilisation. The tottering child knocks its head against a table, 
and turns about to inflict, as it thinks, mortal injury on the cause 
of offence. We are, in fact, animals—reasoring animals it is 
true, but still animals: but it is the glory of man, that while 
dwelling in an animal body, and using all the animal gifts which 
God has blessed for his use, he rises above mere animal indul- 
gences, and ever remembers that there is written upon all our 
impulses or appetites, ‘‘ Do thyself no harm !”’ 

When Moses became the lawgiver of the Jews, he found that 
the idea of BLOOD REVENGE was engrained in the hearts—worked 
into the feelings and prejudices—of his people. A mere legislator 
might have disregarded this circumstance, and addressed the 
people thus: ‘‘I am about to form you into a nation; to make 
every individual a citizen; and to protect you all by institutions 
and a government. You must, therefore, every one of you, give 
up your right of self-protection and self-revenge ; you must no 
longer take the law into your own hands; families must no longer 
pursue families, nor tribes avenge the wrongs of tribes; if a man 
is killed, the executive government will take it up, and punish the 
guilty.” But Moses, illumined by wisdom from above, knew far 
better the people he had to deal with. He knew that the son who 
did not avenge the death of his father was accounted infamous; he 
knew that it was a high point of honour to sacrifice a life for a 
life; and to give up this right would appear to the Jews to be 
giving up one of their dearest privileges. Therefore, instead of 
vainly struggling with a deeply-rooted prejudice, he made use of 
it, and incorporated it into his Law. He saw that this practice of 
private blood revenge led to the loss of many lives; for the blood 
avenger, if he could not reach the actual murderer, slew one or 
more of the murderer’s family, or even of his tribe. This raised 
additional blood avengers, and spread feuds through generations. 
To mitigate this ferocity—to ameliorate the condition of the 
people, and yet to engage their strongest prejudices in favour of 
his laws, he directed ciTIES OF REFUGE to be built, with good 
roads leading in all directions to them, by which the unfortunate 
man-slaughterer—he who had killed his fellow without intending 
it—might be sheltered from the pursuit of the avenger of blood. 
While thus protecting the unfortunate, saving life, and preventing 
feuds, he did not strain too far the prejudices of the people. He 
permitted the actual murderer to be taken from the altar itself; 
and in giving this permission, he alludes to an opinion which pre- 
vailed early and extensively amongst other nations, as well as the 
Jews. It was believed that the place where Human blood had 
been spilt was watered neither with dew nor with rain till the 
murderer had suffered punishment. Therefore, says Moses, ‘‘ Ye 
shall take no satisfaction for the life of a murderer, [the blood 
avenger, amongst the Arabs, is usually bought off,] but he shall 
be surely put todeath. For blood, it defileth the land, and the 
land cannot be cleansed of the blood that is shed therein but by 
the blood of him that shed it.’”’ 

Though we are decidedly of opinion, that there is not in the 
whole Bible, any passage which can be fairly construed as giving 
a divine permission to men generally to inflict capital punishments, 
we are not at all prepared to say that it was never expedient to 





inflict them. There may be certain stages in social life in which 
nothing short of an actual deprivation of existence can reach the 
stupid heads and hard hearts of a people. ‘‘ Skin for skin, yea, 
all that a man hath will he give for his life.” This idea is 
strengthened by the fact of capital punishments being permitted 
under the Mosaic law. But even here we must bear in mind the 
character of the Jews. The Mosaic law did not point to a FUTURE 
LIFE ; all their attention was concentrated on the promised land ; 
to be ‘‘ cut off from the land of the living,’’ to quit the light of the 
blessed sun, to descend into ‘the valley and shadow of death,”’ 
was a terrible punishment. It was well calculated to strike into 
the coarse minds of a people who were attached to this exist- 
ence with extraordinary tenacity, and amongst whom it was a high 
honour to see their children’s children, and to descend into the 
grave full of years. 

In addition to all this, the Jews belonged to that portion of the 
world where, in all ages, the value of human life has been rated 
very low, and where pardoning mercy has been oftener attributed 
to fear or cowardice, than to generosity. Hence the history of 
the * Easr’—an indefinite word, by the way—is full of eyes 
thrust out, ears and noses torn off, and monuments of human 
skulls—sad evidence that even half-civilised man has a large 
portion of the blood of the tiger in him! 

Waiving these considerations, we repeat, that we are not prepared 
to say that capital punishments were never eapedient, in certain 
circumstances, and for certain temporary purposes. We see that 
they were permitted in the early history of our race, and incorpo- 
rated in the Mosaic law. But any nation which retains capital 
punishments, on the ground of their being found in the Mosaic 
law, is bound to permit the practice of blood revenge ; to build 
cities of refuge ; and to follow out all the judicial processes pre- 
scribed by Moses. The one is just as binding as the other. 

How delightful to turn to the Christian religion, and see how 
utterly and everlastingly capital punishments are opposed to its 
spirit! We might here take our stand on general ground, and 
declare that its love, forgiveness of injuries, &e., are all abhorrent 
to the deprivation of life—that life which its doctrines have so 
prodigiously enhanced in value! We reason in the same way 
about slavery. Had the apostles prohibited slavery, they would 
have excited a servile war, and the Christian religion, on its intro- 
duction, would have produced enormous confusion. Yet we all 
know that slavery is opposed to the spirit of Christianity ; and so 
are capital punishments. But we are notleft to general inferences. 
The Saviour set the example of abolishing the capital punish- 
ments of the Mosaic law. In that memorable scene, the theme of 
poets and painters, which is recorded in the eighth chapter of 
John, we see how he treated a penal enactment of the law. The 
crafty ‘‘ scribes and Pharisees brought unto him a woman taken 
in adultery ;’’ and this they did to entrap him. They knew that 
he was popular among the people, who looked upon him as a divine 
teacher ; yet they also knew that the people were extravagantly 
attached to the law, and any attempt to set aside what they con- 
sidered not only its divine but its perpetual enactments would 
rouse them into fury, and make them cry, as they did in the case 
of Paul, who was accused of speaking everywhere against the 
law—' Away with such a fellow from the earth, for it is not fit 
that he should live!”? And yet these cunning men also calculated, 
that if the Saviour retained his popularity with the people, by 
subscribing, in the particular case, to the enactments of the law, 
and ordering the woman to be put to death, they could accuse him 
to the Roman governor as a seditious fellow, who was taking the 
power of life and death into his own hands. So, when they had 
set the woman in the midst, ‘‘ they say unto him, Master, this 
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woman was taken in adultery, in the very act. Now, Moses, in 
the law, commandeth us that such should be stoned—but what 
sayest thou?” 

It appears to us very clear, that the Saviour, in escaping from 
the trap set for him, distinctly abrogated the capital, punishments 
of the Mosaic law. Had he sanctioned the principle of capital 
punishment at all, he would doubtless have indicated his opinion. 
Here was a grave crime, for which a severe punishment was 
specially prescribed—the severest in the Mosaic law. The cri- 
minal stood in the midst, and the people waited his decision. 
What! is He about to weaken the sanctions of law and morality ? 
Is HE about to open the flood-gates of licentiousness! In reading 
the passage, we may imagine that we hear those lips murmuring 
the divinest music. ‘‘ Woman, where are those thine accusers? 
hath no man condemned thee? She said, No man, Lord. And 
Jesus said to her, Neither do J condemn thee: go, and sin no 


more.” 
** How would you be, 


If He, who is the top of judgment, should 
But judge you as you are?” 


Here we must mark a distinction, familiar to all who are familiar 
with the Bible, but which may require to be indicated to some of 
our readers. Our Saviour did not stand to the Jews in a similar 
relation to that of Moses. The one was a national lawgiver, the 
other was a world’s Redeemer. The one was specially chosen 
and specially recognised as the head of the people, having power to 
make and unmake, to punish and pardon; the other everywhere 
obeyed, and inculcated obedience to, the constituted authorities. 
“ Render unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and unto God 
the things that are God's.” He, therefore, did not assume any 
legislative power to alter the constitution originally given to the 
Jews by Moses. If He had done so, the constituted authorities 
would have resisted His proceedings ; and it was, in fact, upon a 
false accusation of this very nature that the Jewish authorities 
procured the consent of the Roman governor to put Him to death. 
They accused Him of making or proclaiming Himself a king—a 
Jewish king ; and when Pilate found that His kingdom was not of 
this world, and thereby saw the hollowness of the accusation, the 
hypocritical knaves sustained his faltering purpose by shouting 
out, ‘‘ Whoso maketh himself a king is not Cexsar’s friend—we 
have no king but Cesar!” 

Our Saviour, therefore, could not alter the laws of Moses in any 
other way than by His teachings—working upon public opinion by 
enlightening the minds of the people. With what majestic gran- 
deur he does this, all who read the Sermon on the Mount know 
full well. Ina few weighty and emphatic words, he sweeps away 
the Lex TALIONIS, the law of retaliation, which pervaded the 
Mosaic constitution. ‘* Ye have heard that it hath been said, An 
eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth. But J say unto you, That ye 
resist not evil.’’ Not that Christ inculcates that the robber, or 
the assassin, or the midnight prowler, is to be at large, unre- 
strained and unpunished. In that case, the bonds of civil society 
would be loosed, and wherever Christianity entered, it would 
bring decay. But the announcement, in spirit, is distinctly this : 
Moses, in his laws, appealed to the only effectual principle which 
the minds of your rude and ignorant forefathers could understand 
—the principle of fear, the principle of inflicting injury for 
injury, that principle which the most brutal savage can under- 
stand, though he were ignorant of all else beside. But J appeal, 
not to fear, but to love, not to vengeance, but to mercy. My 
doctrines are destined to lift man above the mere level of animal 
existence—to pour into the human heart sublimer sanctions and 
nobler aims. Ye have heard that it has been said, Thou shalt love 





thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy ; a doctrine adapted to the 
narrow mind of the Jews, and practised everywhere by unenlight- 
ened man, living in his own tribe, or in his own secluded commu- 
nity. But JZ, who come to knit the world into one, say unto you, 
Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for them which despitefully use you, and 
persecute you; that ye may be the children of your Father which 
is in heaven: for He maketh His sun to rise on the evil and on 
the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust.’ 
Glorious doctrines !—not intended to weaken the arm of national 
defence ; not intended to expose social society to the devastations 
of the savage or the barbarian ; but intended, by their subtle and 
penetrating moral power, to mitigate the natural ferocity of the 
animal man, and which, when they get room to circulate, will show 
that vengeance is like the storm, which makes man wrap himself 
still closer in his cloak of selfishness ; but love is like the ** sun 
shining in his strength,’’ which will compel him to open his heart 
to the purifying airs of heaven. 

We have intimated, that we feel a difficulty in deciding whether 
or not it might ever be expedient to adopt capital punishments, 
supposing the legislator to be dealing with a people wholly igno- 
rant of the Christian religion, and in a low moral and mental 
condition. But the legislator, statesman, or governor, who is 
himself a Christian, must have a heavy responsibility on his con- 
science who permits a capital punishment to take place; for if 
Christianity does indeed point to a futurity, in which man’s exist- 
ence is destined to outlast the stars, and if this short life be but a 
preparative for a fathomless unknown, who dares to hurry his 
fellow-man into it? Shut up offenders; secure them from still 
further injuring society; ply them with all the exhortations, the 
warnings, and the kindness of the Christian faith ; but, oh ! touch 
not the life of the most miserable wretch—let him live “all the 
days of his appointed time.” In so doing, we would do more to 
restrain murder, by enhancing the value of human life in the 
estimation of the people, than by all the hangings that disgrace 
our records ; and we would sooner arrive at that condition in 
which the gibbet will appear, like the tomahawk and scalping- 
knife, to belong exclusively to savage existence. 

Certainly, the nation, which affirms that Christianity is ‘‘ part 
and parcel” of its law; which has adopted the Christian religion 
as a portion of its national institutions, and has its chosen teachers 
of the Christian faith, whose duty it is to endeavour to make 
every person born in the country a Christian, is guilty of a strange 
and monstrous inconsistency, when it permits capital punish. 
ments. They are so utterly opposed to the character and spirit of 
Christianity, that it does appear most marvellous how, till a 
recent period, men, in this most Christian country, were strung 
up like dogs. There is much of barbarism amongst us still; and 
though a vast improvement has taken place within the last few 
years, and the numbers of those who doubt the right of man to 
take away the life of his fellow-man have greatly increased, we 
still think that a large number would murmur if capital punish- 
ment was abolished in the case of murder. We must wait a little 
longer ; time is working greatchanges, and that more rapidly than 
old men dream of. 

For ourselves, we must give our opinion, that neither God nor 
expediency, neither the Bible nor nature, sanctions the taking 
away of human life in a Christian country. We look upon every 
execution in such a country as a judicial murder—a. sacrifice to 
the brutality in man which Christianity and civilisation have not 
yet softened. What avail all our machinery—our government 
and free discussion, our clergy and our churches, our books and 
our newspapers, our soldiers and our police, if society cannot be 
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protected without taking another life, as a sacrifice for the lost ? 
Muréerers commit a horrible crime—is that horrible crime only 
to be restrained by doing that in coolness and composure, and 
with all the gravity of judicial form, which the murderer has done 
in secrecy, in passion, and perhaps under the influence of intoxi- 
cation? But so long as we are influenced by the feeling that 
‘¢ one murder makes a villain,’’ and ‘‘ thousands a hero,” so long 
will it be difficult for us to get rid of the savage spirit of blood 
revenge; and so long will it be ere we rise to that high estimate 
of the value of human life, which looks upon it as inextinguishable, 
except by the finger of God. 





RUSSIA:—ITS AUTOCRAT, ITS PEOPLE, AND 
ITS POWER. 


Russra is twelve days im arrear of au other nations,—the calen- 
dar is yet unreformed in that country. The reason assigned for 
this preposterous delay, is partly the fear which the emperor has 
of any serious innovations giving offence to his nobles, and partly 
the unwillingness of the clergy to accede to any change which 
would so materially derange the present order of their numerous 
feasts or saints’ days. The deference which the autocrat pays to 
his nobles in this instance, places the peculiarity of his position in 
a remarkable point of view. Theoretically he is a despot, yet in 
some respects he is the most circumscribed of monarchs. He can 
make rank or annul it, introduce a law or abrogate one, and none 
dare say to him What doest thou? but he cannot give freedom to 
his slaves—he dare not reform the calendar, for the nobles are 
opposed to such un-Russian innovations. If he were to attempt 
either, he would lose his crown or his life, or probably both toge- 
ther in one fell swoop. The fact is, there is thus in full practical 
operation a principle, that of a second power in the state, in a 
country where its very existence is theoretically impossible. Russia 
thus, and in several other respects, presents singular inconsisten- 
cies andextremes. There is the extreme of pomp, and the extreme 
of poverty ; the extreme of refinement, and the extreme of barba- 
rism ; a liberty on the one hand amounting to licentiousness, and 
a vassalage on the other which degrades the individual to a level 
with the cattle of his plains ; a court festooned with the trophies 
of many conquered nations, and a population fed on something like 
the rations of the prodigal son ; an empire whose escutcheon has 
monopolised the national emblems of several vanquished kingdoms, 
but having on the reverse a fetter ; and lastly, an absolute sove- 
reign without the right of an English gentleman. Such is Russia, 
—and such must its ruler remain until he call a middle class into 
existence to redress the unsteady balance. 

The Russian character presents the same striking contrasts. 
There is no tone or keeping in it; it glares with the positive 
colours ; it is made up of antagonist forces—of contradictions, 
moral and physical. The life of a Russian is a series of rebounds 
from one extreme to another. For instance, after a bath of all 
but insupportable heat, he plunges and rolls about amongst snow, 
like a young porpoise rejoicing inthe summer wave. He performs 
ablution in the most effectual manner once a week, but goes filthy 
all the rest of it. He allows his beard to grow long and nasty ; 
but, as a compensation, he shaves the back of hishead. He loads 
himself with furs in summer, and in winter can sleep amongst 
sleet without any covering, and yet catch no harm from the opera- 
tion. Abstemious in the extreme, he yet plunges into inordinate 
excesses. He trails his belly in the dust before his superior, and 
fawns on him likea spaniel ; yet, shame on him ! he beats his wife 
unmercifully. Honest by nature, he is often a rogue from circum- 
stances. ‘* When confidence is reposed in him,’’ says Mr. Brem- 
ner, ‘‘ his honesty is proof against every temptation.’”” This is a 
very different view of the Russian character from that given by 
Lyell and others ; but it is confirmed by different recent travellers, 
and we are persuaded is nearer the truth than that the Russians 
are a nation of sharpers. Their natural dispositions are good ; but 
the position in which they are placed tends sadly to pervert them. 
Their natural tendency to the vices of lying, stealing, cunning, 
sensvality, and what not, is not stronger than it is amongst their 
Continental neighbours who rank much higher than they do in the 
scale of civilisation and morals ; but, from circumstances, it has 
received a powerful development. The stain, however, is rapidly 
disappearing. Give the Russian fair play, and he will be an up- 
right, industrious, sober, and peaceable man. We have been led 
to entertain these views from a pretty extensive knowledge of the 








facts ; and he who impartially investigates the subject will arrive 
at the same conclusion. 

With regard to the naval and military strength of Russia, though 
unquestionably immense, it is not to be dreaded as equal to the 
subversion of the liberties of Europe. Besides, it is to be hoped 
the day is past when any single European power will be quietly 
allowed to endanger the liberties of the rest by a forcible attempt 
to usurp territory to which it has no right. As public opinion 
becomes more strongly expressed in individual countries relative 
to their own affairs, so, taking the nations of Europe in the mass, 
public opinion will be more openly and loudly expressed by differ- 
ent nations regarding those transactions which, by directly sub- 
verting the liberties of any one of the number, might rem»tely 
compromise their own, and measures would be taken to prevent 
the perpetration of any such injustice. The case of Poland was a 
very complicated one, as all who have examined it know full well. 
Neither Britain nor any other country could have rightly interfered 
there, however strongly our sympathies might have been excited 
for the noble sufferers. Viewing the subject therefore in the 
abstract, and taking into account the state of public feeling in 
Europe, we do not think there are any grounds for the apprehen- 
sions of those political alarmists who are ever and anon lashing 
themselves into a fury of eloquence touching the terrors of the 
‘* northern bear.’’ But even were Europe blind or callous enough 
to allow Russia to attempt further speculations of territorial 
aggrandisement on the Continent, it is the expressed opinion of 
the greatest generals of the age, that, from the impossibility of 
forming a commissariat sufficient for the maintenance of her 
troops, her army would not be formidable. They also state that, 
from her immense frontier, and the vast body of men which she 
could immediately concentrate on any point assailed, she is im- 
pregnable within herself. At home she has a giant’s might to 
quell intestine broils or repulse the invading foe; but beyond her 
native soil, her power would depart from her, like the strength of 
Antzus when he ceased to touch his mother earth. 





A POETICAL PICTURE GALLERY. 


A PICTURE GALLERy is an expensive thing; your Raphaels, 
and Correggios, and Rembrandts, and Titians—glorious as they 
all are—are luxuries which the poor man can only enjoy ‘as 
*twere afar off: ’’ one such work alone is not unfrequently wortha 
fortune, in the mere marketable idea of its value. How, then, 
should he get it?—where is his picture gallery? The public 
exhibitions are open to him, to be sure ; and he may there obtain 
an occasional glimpse of the serene and beautiful works of art— 
but nothing more! It is in silence and solitude only, as we 
gaze upon the inspired canvas, the eye delightedly tracking one 
noble beauty after another, that the halo significant of the divine 
presence—which, with no irreverent feeling, we may say ever 
presides over the birth of a great painting—becomes visible; it is 
then only that our imagination kindles with the consciousness of 
the high communion to which it is admitted ; it is then only that 
our hearts reverentially worship. Paintings may be copied; but, 
of all translations, they are the worst—and even the copies are still 
far, far beyond the means of the many. It is on our own wall the 
picture should hang, whose beauty we would cherish in our soul ; 
we should have it suddenly catching the eye, and charming us for 
the thousandth time with its beauty, or elevating us with its 
grandeur; we should be able, after having for a while forgotten it, 
as we might be supposed to forget the glorious sun which has just 
vanished from the sky, though we still walk in its illumination, to 
meet it again, as we meet that great luminary, with a new sense of 
wonder, and joy, and silent happiness, that no repetitions can 
lessen. Must the poor man lose all this?—poor, indeed, if God 
has so ordained it! The faith within us says, No! Pictures are, 
after all, but the concentrated expressions of the loveliness or 
grandeur of the worlds within and without, thus made more intel- 
ligible to our limited faculties, by being deprived of that vastness 
and overpowering sense of an infinite sublimity which otherwise 
confounds them. The canvas and the manual desterity are 
nothing ; even the visual pleasure we receive on looking at a fine 
picture is little, if we can get all else: —that we can do so, it is our 
present business to prove. 

Let the reader, then, already imagine himself transported to the 
gallery, through which we propose to conduct him ; noticing, as 
we pass along, the various works to which we would direct his 
attention. Here is first a most extraordinary picture, which not 
even Landseer can equal, by Percy Bysshe Shelley—an artist 
whose powers——but let them speak for themselves. 
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THE FIGHT OF THE EAGLE AND SERPENT. 


In the air do I behold indeed 
An Eagle and a Serpent wreathed in fight:— 
And now relaxing its impetuous flight, 
Before the aérial rock on which I stood, 
The Eagle hovering wheeled to left and right, 
And hung with lingering wings over the flood, - 
And startled with its yells the wide air’s solitude. 





A shaft of light upon its wings descended, 
And every golden feather gleamed therein— 
Feather and scale inextricably blended. 
The Serpent’s mailed and many-coloured skin 
Shone through the plumes; its coils were twined within 
By many a swollen and knotted fold, and high 
And far, the neck receding lithe and thin, 
Sustained a crested head, which warily 
Shifted and glanced before the Eagle's steadfast eye. 


Around, around, in ceaseless circles wheeling, 
With clang of wings and scream, the Eagle sailed 
Incessantly—sometimes on high concealing 
Its lessening orbs—sometimes, as if it failed, 
Drooped through the air; and still it shrieked and wailed, 
And casting back its eager head, with beak 
And talon unremittingly assailed 
The wreathéd Serpent, who did ever seek 
Upon his enemy’s heart a mortal wound to wreak. 


What life, what power, was kindlefi, and arose 
Within the sphere of that appalling fray ! 
For from the encounter of those woudrous foes 
A vapour like the sea’s suspended spray 
Hung gathered: in the void air, far away, 
Floated the shattered plumes ; bright scales did leap 
Where’er the Eagle’s talons made their way, 
Like sparks into the darkness: as they sweep, 
Blood stains the snowy foam of the tumultuous deep. 


Swift chances in that combat—many a check, 
And many a change, a dark and wild turmoil! 
Sometimes the Snake around his enemy's neck 
Locked in stiff rings his adamantiue coil, 
Until the Eagle, faint with pain and toil, 
Remitted his strong flight, and near the sea 
Languidly fluttered, hopeless so to foil 
His adversary ; who then reared on high 

His red and burning crest, radiant with victory. 


Then on the white edge of the bursting surge, 
Where they had sunk together, would the Snake 
Relax his suffocating grasp, and scourge 
The wind with his wild writhings ; for to break 
That chain of torment, the vast bird would shake 
The strength of his unconquerable wings, 
As in despair, and with his sinewy neck, 
Dissolve in sudden shock those linked rings, 

Then soar—as swift as smoke from a volcano springs. 


Wile baffled wile, and strength encountered strength 

Thus long, but unprevailing :—the event 

Of that portentous fight appeared at length. 

Until the lamp of day was almost spent 

It had endured, when lifeless, stark, and rent, 

Hung high that mighty serpent, and at last 

Fell to the sea, while o’er the continent, 

With clang of wings and scream, the Eagle passed, 
Heavily borne away on the exhausted blast. 


To speak of the power and beauty of this is unnecessary; but we 
may ask, did ever canvas thus express? Shelley is, indeed, a 
great artist ! 

A MOONLIGHT. 


How beautiful this night !—the balmiest sigh 

Which vernal zephyrs breathe in evening’s ear, 
Were discord to the speaking quietude 

That wraps this moveless scene. Heaven's ebon vault, 
Studded with stars unutterably bright, 

Through which the moon’s unclouded grandeur rolls, 
Seems like a canopy which Love had spread 

To curtain her sleeping world. Yon gentle hills, 
Robed in a garment of untrodden snow ; 

Yon darksome rocks, whence icicles depend 

So stainless, that their white and glittering spires 
Tinge not the moon’s pure beam ; yon castled steep, 
Whose banner hangeth o’er the time-wern tower 





So idly, that rapt fancy deemeth it 

A metaphor of peace ;—all form a scene 
Where musing solitude might love to litt 

Her soul above this sphere of earthiiness— 
Where silence undisturbed might watch alone, 
So cold, so bright, so still! 


Apart from the high creative power exhibited in the conception 
of this picture, how harmonious are its combinations ! no thought, 
line, nor word, but aids, each in its place, to the promotion of the 
general effect. Was ever costly painting more beautiful! Who 
is the artist? Percy Bysshe Shelley! We are not about to deny 
that Shelley has written much that the world finds it difficult to 
understand ; but the poet also has written much which all hearts 
and minds alike appreciate. 

As a contrast to the serene beauty of the last picture, let us 
stand and gaze awhile upon this 


THUNDER-STORM, BY THOMSON. 


A boding silence reigns 
Dread through the dun expanse; save the dull sound 
That from the mountain, previous to the storm, 
Rolls o’er the muttering earth, disturbs the flood, 
And shakes the forest leaf without a breath, 
Prone to the lowest vale the aérial tribes 
Descend: the tempest-loving raven scarce 
Dares wing the dubious dusk. In rueful gaze 
The cattle stand, and on the scowling heavens 
Cast a deploring eye; by man forsook, 
Who to the crowded cottage hies him fast 
Or seeks the shelter of the downward cave. 
’ Tis listening fear and dumb amazement all ; 
When to the startled eye the sudden glance 
Appears far south, eruptive through the cloud; 
And following slower in explosion vast 
The Thunder raises his tremendous voice. 
At first heard solemn o'er the verge of heaven, 
The tempest growls; but as it nearer comes, 
And rolls its awful burden on the wind, 
The lightnings flash a larger curve, and more 
The noise astounds: till over head a sheet 
Of livid flame incloses wide ; then shuts 
And opens wider ; shuts and opens still 
Expansive, wrapping ether in a blaze. 
Follows the loosened aggravated roar, 
Enlarging, deepening, mingling ; peal on peal 
Crushed horrible, convulsing heaven and earth. 


Our gallery is so rich in landscapes, that we cannot hope for a 
moment to indicate any particular ones as being better than the 
majority of the remainder. Look where we will, the eye is 
attracted by beautiful and inasterly works, As a pendant to the 
last picture, here is what we may call 


THE SHOWER PAST. 


In the western sky the downward sun 
Looks out effulgent, from amid the flush 
Of broken clouds, gay-shifting to his beam. 
The rapid radiance instantaneous strikes 
The illumined mountain, through the forest streams, 
Shakes on the floods, and in a yellow mist, 
Far smoking o’er the interminable plain, 
In twink!ing myriads lights the dewy gems, 
Moist, bright, and green, the landscape laughs around ! 


These pieces are both from the “ Seasons,’’ in itself, like the 


great period it celebrates, a collection of beautiful and sublime 
pictorial effects. The different natural phenomena—Spring, with 
its young buds and tender green leaves, its blue skics, and its 
rough storms,—luxuriant full-bosomed Summer,—Autumn mark- 
ing the decline of the year, as the sunset does of the day, and like 
it departing in glory,—and lastly Winter, sharp but genial as a 
crusty friend, giving us nipping airs but joyous impulses, and 
making amends for the rough solitude without, by the social 
comfort of the fireside within : all this we find painted in language 
thoroughly informed with its subject, and elevated by that feeling 
which looks through nature ‘‘ up to nature’s God.” 

Pass we now on to the pair of pictures painted by hands dif- 
ferent, yet how alike in the youthful mastery of the touch !— 
one so splendid, rich, and gorgeous, that the eye would ache with 
the splendour, but for the relief given it in the person of the pure 
virgin sweetness which is thus enshrined; and the otherso dreamy 
in its loveliness, that the spirit must have evaporated under the 
hands of aless potent magician. The first is 
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MADELINE, BY JOHN KEATS. 


A casement high and triple-arched there was, 
All garlanded with carven imageries 
Of fruits, and flowers, and bunches of knot-grass 
And diamonded with panes of quaint device 
Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes, 
As are the tiger-moth’s deep-damasked wings ; 
And in the midst, ’mongst thousand heraldries, 
And twilight saints, and dim emblazonings, 
A shielded ’scutcheon blushed with blood of queens and kings. 


Full on this easement shone the wintry moon, 

And threw warm gules on Madeline's fair breast, 

As down she knelt for Heaven's grace and boon; 

Rose bloom fell on her hands, together prest, 

And on her silver cross soft amethyst, 

And on her hair a glory like a saint: 

She seemed a splendid angel, newly drest, 

Save wings, for heaven :—Porphyro* grew faint: 
She knelt, so pure a thing, so free from mortal taint. 


* Madeline’s concealed lover. 


The other picture is an illustration from that world of Eastern 
romance, the ‘‘ Thousand-and-one Nights.’’ 


THE SLEEPING BEAUTY, BY A. TENNYSON, 


Year after year, unto her feet, 
The while she slumbereth alone, 
Over the purpled coverlet 
The maiden’s jet-black hair hath grown 
On either side her tranced form, 
Forth streaming from a braid of pearl ; 
The slumberous light is rich and warm, 
And moves not on the rounded curl. 


The silk star-braided coverlid 
* Unto her limbs itself doth mould,” 

Larguidly ever, and amid 

Her full black ringlets downward rolled, 
Glows forth each softly-shadowed arm, 

With bracelets of the diamond bright ; 
Her constant beauty doth inform 

Stillness with love, and day with light. 


She sleeps ; her breathings are not heard 
In palace-chambers far apart ; 
The fragrant tresses are not stirre 
That lie upon her charmed heart. 
She sleeps; on either side up-swells 
The gold-fringed pillow, lightly prest ; 
She sleeps, nor dreams, but ever dwells 
A perfect form in perfect rest. 


But it will be asked, has our gallery none of the greater works 
of art? Have we not, to use the painter’s phraseology, any grand 
historical pieces? It would be strange if we had not. Does 
poetry only deal with the beautiful? Is the sublime beyond its 
province? Was the blind old bard of Chios, or he who was to 
rival his fame centuries afterwards, in our then unknown island,— 
the authors of the ‘Iliad’? and ‘ Paradise Lost,’’—were they 
not grand historical painters ? The pages of this last-named work 
alone furnish pictures of surpassing grandeur, and so numerous, 
that, could they be spread out in all the amplitude of canvas, what 
earthly halls might contain them? And what a subject is that 
they illustrate! The Fall of Man! How sublime the daring that 
could resolve upon it!—how wonderful the genius that could 
command success by its means! What is this first picture ? 


SATAN HURLED FROM HEAVEN. 


Him the Almighty power 
Hurled headlong flaming from the ethereal sky, 
With hideous ruin and combustion, down 
To bottomless perdition, there to dwell 
In adamantine chains and peual fire, 
Who durst defy the Omnipotent to arms. 
Nine times the space that measures day and night 
To mortal man, he with his horrid crew 
Lay vanquished, rolling in the fiery gulf, 
Confounded, though immortal. But his doom 
Reserved him to more wrath ; for now the thought 
Both of lost happiness and lasting pain 
Torments him. Round he throws his baleful eyes, 
That witnessed high affliction and dismay 
Mixed with obdurate pride and steadfast hate. 
At once, as far as angels ken, he views 


The dismal situation, waste and wild ; 

A dungeon horrible, on all sides round 

As one great furnace flamed, yet from those flames 
No light, but rather darkness visible, 

Served only to discover sights of woe, 

Regions of sorrew, doleful shades, where peace 
And rest can never dwell, hope never comes, 
That comes to all; but torture without end 

Still urges, and a fiery deluge, fed 

With ever-burning sulphur unconsumed. 


Here amid the horror and torment surrounding the arch-fiend he 
sees in the distance—“ A dreary plain, forlorn and wild.”’ 


With head uplift above the ware, and eyes 
That sparkling blazed, his other parts besides 
Prone on the flood, extended long and large, 
Lay floating many a rood. 


He is roused at the sight, and immediately we behold the mighty 
spirit grandly looming forth through the smoke, and ‘‘the glim- 
mering of those livid flames.’’ 

Forthwith upright he rears from off the pool 

His mighty stature; on each hand the flames 

Driven backward slope their pointing spires, and rolled 

In billows, leave i’ th’ midst a horrid vale! 


Passing in rapid succession one great work after another com- 
prised in this sublime series, indicating the following by the names 
only we have appended to them—Satan’s Call and Exhortation to 
his scattered Forces; the awful Council of the ‘*‘ Powers, Domi- 
nions,’’ and fallen ‘‘ Deities of Heaven,’’ in pursuance of whose 
decision Satan departs to seek the new world, where man was, or 
was about to be, created, we stop before this :— 


SATAN, SIN, AND DEATH, AT THE GATES OF HELL, 
| At last appear 


{ Hell bounds, high reaching to the horrid roof, 


And thrice threefold the gates ; three folds were brass, 
Three iron, three of adamantine rock 
Impenetrable, impaled with circling fire, 
Yet unconsumed. Before the gates there sate 
On either side a formidable shape: 
The one seemed woman to the waist, and fair, 
But ended foul in many a scaly fold, 
Voluminous and vast, a serpent armed 
With mortal sting: about her middle round 
A cry of hell-hounds, never ceasing, barked 
With wide Cerberean mouths full loud, and rung 
A hideous peal: yet when they list, would creep, 
If aught disturbed their noise, into her womb 
And kennel there, yet there still barked and howled 
Within unseen. . 2 . . 

The other shape, 
If shape it might be called that shape had none 
Distinguishable in member, juiat, or limb, 
Or substance might be called that shadow seemed, 
For each seemed either ; black it stood as Night, 
Fierce as ten Furies, terrible as Hell, 
And shook a dreadful dart. What seemed his head 
The likeness of a kingly crown had on. 
Satan was now at hand, and from hisseat 
The monster moving onward, came as fast 
With horrid strides ; Hell trembled as he strode.’ 
The undaunted fiend what this might be admired, 
Admired, not feared. 


Sin and Death, however, stop not the Tempter’s way, when they 
know his destination, and that they are to follow him, when, by his 
success, he shall have prepared the path. Death ‘‘ grinned horri- 
bly a ghastly smile.’ The awful gates are unlocked, that were 
never again to be closed; Chaos appears. There is the picture! 
See how grandly it is conceived !—that dark illimitable ocean, 
where all is vague, stupendous, and terrible; the regions of 
‘eternal anarchy.’’ In these pictures we are now passing, we 
see the progress of Satan towards the world, which he at last dis- 
covers: and here behold him perched upon the tree of life, in the 
middle of Eden, watching, with envious and malignant eyes, the 
happiness of our yet sinless parents. The place was 


A happy rural seat of various view ; 

Groves where rich trees wept odorous gums and balms, 
Others whose fruit, burnished with golden rind, 

Hung amiable, Hesperian fables true, 

If true, here only, and of delicious taste: 

Betwixt them lawns, or level downs, and flocks 





Grazing the tender herb, were interposed ; 
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Or palmy hillock ; or the flowery lap 
Of some irriguous valley spread her store— 
Flowers of all hue, and without thorn the rose 
Another side, umbrageous grots and caves 
Of cool recess, o’er which the mantling vine 
Lays forth her purple grape, and gently creeps 
Luxuriant: Meanwhile murmuring waters fall 
Down the slope hills, dispersed, or in a lake 
That to the fringed bank, with myrtle crowned, 
Her crystal mirror holds, unite their streams ; 
The birds their choir apply ; airs, vernal airs, 
Breathing the smell of field and grove, attune 
The trembling leaves ; while universal Pan, 
Knit with the Graces and the Hours in dance, 
Led on the eternal Spring, . . 

The Fiend 
Saw undelighted all delight, all kind 
Of living creatures, new to sight and strange. 
Two of far nobler shape, erect and tall, 
Godlike erect, with native honour clad 
Tu naked majesty, seemed lords of all, 
And worthy seemed ; for in their looks divine 
The image of their glorious Maker shone, 
Truth, wisdom, sanctitude severe and pure, 
Severe, but in true filial freedom placed, 
Whence true authority in men ; though both 
Not equal, as their sex not equal seemed , 
For contemplation he, and valour formed, 
For softness she, and sweet attractive grace ; 
He for God only, she for God in him. 
His fair large front and eye sublime declared 
Absolute rule: and hyacinthine locks 
Round from his parted forelock manly hung 
Clustering, but not beneath his shoulders broad : 
She, as a veil, down to the slender waist 
Her unadorned golden tresses wore 
Dishevelled, but in wanton ringlets waved, 
As the vine curls her tendrils ; which implied 
Subjection, but required with gentle sway. 


We can only pause to notice one picture more—that concerning 
the greatest event in the history of our religious belief, the tempt- 
ation of Eve, and consequent fall of man, 


Beyond his hope, Eve separate he spies, 
Veiled in a cloud of fragrance, where she stood 
Half spied, so thick the roses blushing round 
About her glowed ; oft stooping to support 
Each flower of tender stalk, whose head, though gay, 
Carnation, purple, azure, or specked with gold, 
Hung drooping unsustained. . . 
[The Serpent] toward Eve 
Addressed his way, not with indented wave 
Prone on the ground, as since, but on his rear 
Circular base of shining folds, that towered 
Fold above fold a surging maze ; his head 
Crested aloft, and carbuncle his eyes, 
With burnished neck of verdant gold, erect 
Amid his circling spires, that on the grass 
Floated redundant. Pleasing was his shape 
And lovely: never since of serpent kind 
Lovelier: ..3 « « « 

Oft he bowed 
His turret crest and sleck enamelled neck, 
Fawning, and licked the ground whereon she trod. 
His gentle dumb expression turned at length 
The eye of Eve to mark his play. 


She follows him ; the apple is tasted, and 


Nature from her seat 
Sighing, through all her works gave signs of woe 
That all was lost ! 


We have not attempted to direct the spectator’s eye to the 
peculiar beauties and sublimities of these grand paintings ; for it 
is to this class of works that our remarks, in the commencement of 
this paper, on the necessity of deep, silent, and reverential inves- 
tigation, most peculiarly apply. There is that in them which 
appeals at once to the common heart, as there should be in all 
great works, and as in the greatest there invariably is ; but let us 
be well assured that no momentary or superficial examination will 
reveal to us the subtler delicacies of their beauty, the deeper 
emotions of the human interest they inspire, or the more elevating 
of the influences of that divine spirit which Ged seems to have 
bestowed upon some of his creatures, for the purpose of raising 
and purifying the rest, and which spirit, in our earthly language, 
is what men call genius. 





THE GALETTE’ OR CHESTNUT CAKE. 


Tue principal countries where the chestnut is employed as an 
important article of food are, the South of France and the North 
of Italy, where it serves, in a great measure, as a substitute for 
both the bread and potatoes of more northern nations. In these 
countries it becomes a matter of importance to preserve the chest- 
nuts during winter, and, accordingly, great care is taken in gather- 
ing, keeping, and drying them, so as to ensure a constant supply. 
When the chestnuts are ripe, those that are to be preserved are 
collected every day from the ground on which they have fallen 
from the tree, and spread out in a dry, airy’ place, till the whole 
is gathered together. But as it is often a considerable time before 
the chestnuts are all ripe enough to fall from the tree, if the sea- 
son be so far advanced as to be in danger of snow or heavy rains, 
after the fallen chestnuts have been collected and set on one side 
for drying, the tree is beaten with long poles, to knock off the 
remaining fruit. This operation is called gauler les chdtaignes. 
But the fruit thus collected is only considered fit for immediate 
use, and the greater part of it is carried to the local market or 
sent to Paris. The husks of the chestnuts beaten off the trees 
being generally attached to the nuts, they are trodden off by pea- 
sants furnished with heavy sabots when the nuts are wanted for 
immediate use ; but when the chestnuts are to be preserved a few 
months, they are generally kept in their husks in heaps in the open 
air, or in barrels of sand, which are actually sometimes sprinkled with 
water in very dry seasons, in order to preserve the full and plump 
appearance of the nuts. One of the modes of drying chestnuts 
in order to preserve them for several years is, to place those 
which have been collected from the ground on coarse riddles, 
sieves, or hurdles, in a dry, airy place, .and afterwards to expose 
them to the sun; or to boil them for a quarter of an hour, and 
then dry them in an oven. In Simoasin and Périgord, where the 
chestnut flour is used for making the kind of cake called da galette, 
and the thick porridge called /a polenta, which are the common 
food of the peasantry, the chestnuts are dried with smoke. A 
thin layer of nuts, which have been deprived of their outer husks, 
is laid on a kind of kiln pierced with holes, and a fire is made. 
below with the husks and part of the wood of the tree, which is 
only permitted to smoulder, and is not suffered to burst into a 
flame. Inashort time the chestnuts begin to sweat; that is, 
their superabundant moisture oozes out through their skins, The 
fire is then immediately extinguished, and the chestnuts are suf- 
fered to become quite cold. They are then thrown on one side, 
and a fresh layer is spread out and subjected to the same process. 
When a sufficient quantity of chestnuts is thus prepared to cover 
the floor of the kiln at least one foot deep, they are laid upon it, 
and a gentle fire is made below, which is gradually augmented 
during two or three days, and is then continued during nine or ten 
days, the chestnuts being regularly turned, like malt, till the nuts 
part readily from their skins ; they are then put into sacks which 
have been previously wetted, and thrashed with sticks, or rubbed 
upon a large bench or table ; after which they are winnowed, and 
are then ready for the mill. During the process of drying, the 
fire is watched night and day ; and the under side of the floor of 
the kiln (or hurdles, if these have been used as a substitute for a 
paved floor) must be frequently swept, to clear it from the soot. 
The dust which escapes from the chestnuts when they are win- 
nowed, together with the broken nuts, are carefully preserved for 
feeding cattle, and are called in France discat, The most general 
modes of cooking chestnuts in France are, boiling them in water, 
either simply, with a little salt, or with leaves of celery, sage, or 
any herbs that may be approved of to give them a flavour; and 
roasting them, either in hot ashes or in a coffee-roaster. They 
are also occasionally roasted before the fire, or on a shovel, as in 
England ; but when thus prepared, they are thought not so good. 
In whatever way the chestnuts are roasted, the French cooks al- 
ways slit the skin of all except one ; and when that cracks and flies 
off, they know that the rest are done. Chestnut flour is kept in 
casks, or in earthen bottles well corked : and it will remain good 
for years. Lagalette is a species of thick, flat cake, which is 
made without yeast, and baked on a kind of girdle or iron plate, 
or on a hot, flat stone. It is generally mixed with milk and a 
little salt, and is sometimes made richer by the addition of eggs 
and butter ; and sometimes, when baked, it is covered with a rich 
custard before serving. La polenta is made by boiling the chestnut 
flour in water or milk, and continually stirring it, till it has become 
quite thick and will no longer stick to the fingers. When made 
with water, it is frequently eaten with milk in the manner that 
oatmeal porridge is in Scotland. Besides these modes of dressing 
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chestnuts, which are common in Italy as well as in France, many 
others might be mentioned, particularly a kind of bouilli called 
chatigna, which is made by boiling the entire chestnuts, after they 
have been dried and freed from their skins, in water, with a little 
salt, till they become soft, and then breaking and mixing them to- 
gether like mashed potatoes; and a sweetmeat called marrons 
glacés, which is made by dipping the marrons into clarified sugar 
and then drying them, and which is common in the confectioners’ 
shops in Paris. —Loudon’s Arboretum. 





PROVINCIAL RIVALRIES IN TRADE. 


THERE are not many things, we think, more edifying, more 
amusingly absurd, than a war of advertisements between two 
trading establishments. The utter indifference which one feels re- 
garding their miserable squabbles contrasting so entertainingly with 
the earnestness of the disputants, who write as if the eyes of the 
world were on them, and as if that world took the deepest interest in 
their contemptible quarrels. It may be a little wicked or so, but 
we read these hostile tirades with great delight; and when we see 
one whose tone gives promise of eliciting a reply, look out for 
that reply with nearly as much curiosity and interest as we have 
looked for the appearance of a new ‘‘ Waverley,” in the palmy 
days of Scott. The amusing qualities which generally characterise 
these entertaining effusions are constant attempts at saying severe 
and cutting things, but which, in fact, are—at least in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred—the most stupid and pointless things 
imaginable, but more amusing still. It is clear, from the general 
tenor of such advertisements as those we speak of, that the writers 
think themselves amazingly clever fellows, and that they are 
planting dreadful hits on the characters of their antagonists. 
There is a pert, simpering confidence about the articles them- 
selves, that leaves you in no doubt that such is the case. Another 
amusing point is the struggle to be concise in saying these cutting 
things ; for there is a powerful antidote to discursiveness operating 
in such cases—every word has to be paid for. The great object, 
then, is concentration—to squeeze the galling insinuation, or 
biting sarcasm, into the smallest possible space ; and the efforts to 
accomplish this are often entertainingly obvious. You see plainly 
that the struggle has been a desperate one, and that the writer’s 
ingenuity has been sorely tried to pack the desiderated quantity 
of abuse or recrimination within the narrowest limits capable of 
holding it. 

Belligerent advertisers, it may be observed, are greatly given to 
the use of italics. These are, of course, meant to give additional 
pungency to the severe things, but are as often employed te supply 
their place; the writer in such case perceiving that his words have 
no edge of their own, endeavours to give them one by putting them 
in the little sloping type. The styles adopted by hostile adver- 
tisers are of various character; sometimes it is the extremely 
civil and candid, accompanied by a calm, confident appeal to the 
public as to the justice of the advertiser’s cause; sometimes it is 
the ironically jocular, or the delicately satirical ; but the terms 
generally adopted are the severe and cutting, rendered more keen 
by the occasional use, as already hinted, of the pointed italic, 
which is intended to sink deep into the soul of the audacious 
offender. Occasionally, the advertisement recriminatory exhibits 
something of a classical or learned complexion. In such cases, 
some of the severer hits are conveyed in mysterious scraps of 
Latin: this occurs generally where the offended and highly indig- 
nant advertiser happens to have a “‘ learned clerk ”’ to assist him, 
who furnishes the quotation, and rough-draughts the declaration 
of war, or indignant reply, as the case may be. The advertiser is 
at first a little startled at the Latin; but on its being translated to 
him by the learned writer, he is delighted with it, rubs his hands 
with great glee, and exclaims ‘‘ Capital! that’s a poser—they 
can’t touch that.” The “learned clerk’”’ says nothing, but he 
smiles complacently, and looks uncommonly clever. 

The quotation in English is much in vogue with warring adver- 
tisers ; these they fire off at each other with well-studied aim, and, 
as they evidently believe, with murderous effect. The more lofty- 








minded quote Shakspeare ; we have seen the immortal bard lugged 
in to aid the cause of a coffee-grinder. The fierce and terrible 
quote Byron. In the latter case, the quotation is darkly myste- 
rious ; in the former, sublimely severe. 

It is rather a curious sort of thing to mark the progress of a war 
of advertisements between two parties—say, a couple of high- 
spirited grocers. At first their wipes at each other are very slight 
affairs, and are probably confined within half-a-dozen lines-or so ; 
but by-and-by the ire of the belligerents waxes hotter and hotter, 
and with this increasing heat the angry advertisements gradually 
lengthen, until the combatants at last begin to hurl entire columns 
at each other’s heads. This is what may be called heavy firing— 
cannonading ; the shorter articles with which the war commenced 
being musketry. The latter is usually maintained with great spirit 
by both sides—shot answering shot in rapid succession; the 
former, as might be expected, is of a less lively character, but 
more tremendous in its effects; it comes with solemn boom at 
lengthened intervals. ~ 

Sometimes it is difficult, or rather impossible, to perceive the 
cause of offence in the advertisement in which a war has origin- 
ated; you can see nothing in it that you could suppose applicable 
to any particular individual ; but, lo! all of a sudden up starts an 
indignant rival in trade, who declares that he has been hit, or at 
least aimed at, and forthwith concocts a rejoinder, which in due 
time appears. The rejoinder is, of course, replied to, and the war 
is commenced. There are other advertisements, again, that bear 
on the face of them a hostile intent—that exhibit, unequivocally, a 
design to demolish somebody ; although you may not probably be 
able to make out who that somebody is. 

We have elsewhere said, that we like much to meet with a pro- 
mising advertisement ; that is, one that has some provocatives in 
it, and is likely to elicit a reply from some quarter or other. 
Here, now, is one of this kind—one from which we should expect 
some amusement :— 

*¢ Turkey Figs ! 
** The Genuine Turkey Fig Warehouse, 
‘* No. 119, Fig-lane. 

‘* The advertiser, who has been long celebrated for this delicious 
fruit, begs to inform his friends, and the public generally, that he 
has just received to hand one of the most superb lots of figs that 
ever entered his premises. The fruit is in magnificent condition, 
and, having been bought under unprecedentedly advantageous 
circumstances, will be sold at lower rates, taking quality into 
account, than was ever known in the trade. The advertiser is 
aware that there are some people in his line who name lower prices 
for their fruit than he does ;~but let those who are gulled by this 
bait mark the description of goods that are put into their hands ; 
if they do, they will hardly think that they have bought cheap. 
Both as regards quality and price, the advertiser bids defiance to 
competition. 

* JosePH JENKINS.” 

We have said, that this is an advertisement from which we 
should expect some amusement. The italics look exceedingly 
promising, and we have no doubt will quickly bring out somebody 
—we shall have the some people on the field immediately. Let us 
watch the next paper. Here it is; and, lo! here is also the very 
thing we looked for :— 

“ Turkey Figs ! 
‘¢ The True Turkey Fig Warehouse, 
‘* No. 97, Maccaroni-place. 
* Jolly and Jumper. 

“* From the tenor of an advertisement that appeared in yester- 
day’s paper, it might be inferred that the person who inserted that 
advertisement was the only one in the trade who kept a first-rate 
article in the Turkey fig way. Now, the subscribers, Messrs, 
Jumper and Jolly, do not think they arrogate too much when they 
claim at /east an equal degree of celebrity for their figs with any 
other person in the trade, let that person be who he may. The 
subscribers might, perhaps, take yet higher ground, but this for the 
present they decline. Messrs. Jolly and Jumper, who pay for 
their figs, do not defy competition, like certain people. They 
court it, because they feel that such competition will have the 
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effect only of showing the public more clearly the advantage of 
dealing with them for the article in question.” 

Aha, Mr. Jenkins! this is severe, cool, and cutting. The 
italics look particularly ugly. But what can Messrs. Jolly and 
Jumper mean by saying, they pay for their figs? It is to be 
presumed they do. Quite unnecessary to tell us this, one would 
think, and so pointedly too. We doubt there is more in the matter 
than meets the eye. Can Messrs. Jolly and Jumper possibly mean 
to insinuate that Mr. Jenkins does not pay for his figs? Eh? 
Shocking ! 

But we need not annoy ourselves with conjectures on this deli- 
cate and perplexing subject ; let us rather wait, with what patience 
we can, for the next paper, where, if Mr. Jenkins be the man of 
spirit we take him to be, we will have something that will rather 
astonish Messrs. Jolly and Jumper. The matter, it is clear, cannot 
possibly remain where it is. Ah! here is the next paper. Let 
us run our eye over the advertisement columns. House to let.” 
Hem! ‘* Wantsa Place;’’ ‘‘ Household Furniture ;” Ah! here 
it is at last! 

‘« Turkey Figs ! 
“¢ The Genuine Turkey Fig Warehouse, 
_ No. 119, Fig-lane. 
“ Joseph Jenkins. 


* Who steals my purse, steals trash, 
&e. &e. &e. &e. 


“‘The immortal bard has well expressed the sentiment which 
would be every honest man’s, were he called on to weigh his repu- 
tation against his wealth. Of the latter, the advertiser has little 
to boast ; but of the former he trusts he has, and always will have, 
a worthy share, notwithstanding the attempts of those who envy 
him to rob him of it. In an advertisement which appeared on the 
19th instant, by a Messrs. Jolly and Jumper, and which was 
apparently elicited by an advertisement of the present advertiser’s 
that appeared on the 18th, these excellent and worthy gentlemen 
say :—‘ The subscribers, who pay for their figs,’ &c.; meaning 
thereby, as no reasonable person can doubt, that J, the present 
advertiser, do not pay for my figs, but obtain them by dishonest 
means. So infamous an insinuation as this the advertiser need 
not otherwise repudiate, than by an appeal to the character he has 
always borne; and this he now does triumphantly. Messrs. Jolly 
and Jumper call public attention to their late importation of figs. 
On this subject the advertiser could ‘a tale unfold’ that would 
harrow up the souls of every honest man in the trade, and make a 
too-confiding public hold up their hands in horror, and exclaim, 
‘Can men do such things?’ But the advertiser refrains. Let 
Messrs. Jolly and Jumper, however, take care how they further 
provoke him. As to the general quality of Messrs. Jolly and 
Jumper’s figs, the advertiser says nothing: this is a subject on 
which the public have long since made up their minds, but whe- 
ther for the interest of these worthy persons, they themselves best 
know. 

‘‘ With regard to the quality of the advertiser’s figs, he says 
nothing either; it is unnecessary. This, however, he may and 
will say, that he never buys damaged goods, and that he does n't 
sweep the market of its refuse, repack, and vamp it up, so as to 
catch and deceive theeye. ‘ Let the galled jade wince.’ 

“‘ JoserpH JENKINS.” 

“N.B.—J. J. again respectfully calls public attention to his last 
importation of figs, which, for quality and lowness of price, have 
never been equalled.”’ 

Well done, Jenkins! Capital! You have taken the shine com- 
pletely out of Messrs. Jolly and Jumper; but are not you just a 
trifle too severe or so—eh? Your italics cut savagely ; that wipe 
about the refuse of the market, repacking, vamping, &c. &c. is a 
floorer. But here come Jolly and Jumper again ! 

: ‘* Turkey Figs ! 
‘¢ The only True Turkey Fig Warehouse 
‘* No. 97, Maccaroni Place. 
Jolly and Jumper. 

‘* Tn reference to Mr. Jenkins’ last advertisement, Messrs. Jolly 
and Jumper beg to intimate to that gentleman, that they will 
notice his slanderous insinuations in the only way in which they 
can condescend to do so. They have handed the matter over to 
their solicitors, who will forthwith call upon Mr, Jenkins to sub- 





stantiate his infamous allegations in a court of justice; the only 
place where questions which have attracted so large a share of 
public attention ought to be discussed. 

‘* Messrs. Jolly and Jumper avail themselves of this opportu- 
nity to intimate to the public, that they have just received to hand 
another prime lot of genuine Turkey figs; not the refuse of the 
market, as a certain person had the politeness to say, but the best 
the market could produce. JoLLy AND JuMPER.”’ 

Aha! Jenkins, here’s rather a scrape; matters have taken an 
alarming turn. What say you, Mr. Jenkins, to the threat of car- 
rying you into court? Does not that alarm you? High-spirited 
as you certainly are, we should fear that threat will bring you to 
your marrow-bones. Not a bit of it—Jenkins is not the man to 
be so easily put down. 

“ Turkey Figs ! 
‘* The Genuine Turkey Fig Warehouse, 
** No. 119, Fig-lane. 
* Joseph Jenkins. 

‘¢ When people talk of carrying what they are pleased to consi- 
der cases of defamation into court, they should take care that 
their characters will bear handling; otherwise, they may chance 
to bring them out more damaged than they took them in. Messrs. 
Jolly and Jumper, in threatening Mr. Jenkins with an action of 
damages, have anticipated only by a single day a proceeding which 
Mr. Jenkins had determined on adopting towards them ; he has 
now put the matter between him and these persons into the hands 
of his solicitors, Messrs. Short and Sharpe, who will do what 
is necessary therein. JosEpH JENKINS.” 

So, so, here they are at last !—the spirited advertisers, Messrs. 
Jenkins, Jolly, and Jumper, all landed in a court of law. The 
italics have done it. 





HUNGARY AND TRANSYLVANIA *. 
SECOND ARTICLE. 


Ons day, lately, we made one of a numerous party of visitors 
who, in the show-room of Messrs. Seddons, Grays-Inn-road, 
were admiring a pair of massive and magnificent candelabra, and 
an exquisite table, designed as a present from old Mehemet Ali, 
the ruler of Egypt, and something more, to his son Ibrahim, and 
which are now probably on their way to Antioch. The candelabra 
were said to be valued at a thousand guineas each, and the table— 
in size like a small loo-table—at six hundred. Each candelabrum 
was a massive pillar of crystal and gold, in separate pieces, but 
sustained together by a steel rod in the centre, supporting twelve 
branches, with large glasses for the lights. The table was of 
Amboyna wood, beautifully inlaid. Here, thought we, as we 
gazed on the costly show, is a specimen of what might be done, 
were Britain and its rulers wise. What, in these days of universal 
movement, steam and railroads, is to hinder a taste for English 
luxuries and English enjoyments, to spring up amongst the owners 
of the vast plains of Europe ; and, instead of gold going out for 
corn, suddenly crippling every branch of commerce, and impoverish- 
ing the entire community, English ingenuity and English manu- 
factures stimulated, advanced, and exchanged, in return for con- 
tinental grain. Do justice to the English landlord—protect the 
English farmer—do all that honest men should do—‘‘ do as ye 
would be done unto’’—but do not crush English commerce, do 
not blast English merchants, do not beggar the MILLION, and 
make strong and able men hold out their hands, praying for leave 
to work, and clamouring for food, to maintain a system which can 
be proved to be injurious, in the long run, to those who fancy they 
are most benefited by it! 

Some very interesting and striking facts in support of this 
view are to be obtained from Mr. Paget’s volumes, which we in- 
troduced to our readers in our previous number. We mentioned, 
for instance, that a splendid suspension bridge was erecting over 
the Danube, connecting Buda and Pesth; and what says Mr, 
Paget ? 





* Hungary and Transylvania; with Remarks on their Condition, Social 
Political, and Economical. By John Paget, Esq. With numerous illustrations 
from sketches by Mr. Hering. London, John Murray. 1839, 
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“ For the erection of the new chain-bridge at Pesth, it has been 
found cheaper to have the iron-work cast in England, sent by 
water to Fiume or Trieste, and from thence by land to Pesth, than 
to have it manufactured either in Hungary, or in any other part 
of the Austrian dominions. Suchis the advantage which com- 
mercial habits and scientific knowledge give over cheap labour. 
I have heard it stated that the iron of Hungary possesses qualities 
superior to that of any other part of Europe, except Sweden, for 
conversion into steel; yet it isso badly wrought that worse 
cutlery cannot exist than that of Hungary. Hungarian iron is 
quite unknown in the English market. 

‘« Hungary,”’ he adds, “ manufactures scarcely anything; and 
in her present position, as a country deficient in population and 
rich in soil, it would not be wise to attempt it, or indeed possible 
to accomplish it. The manufactures of Hungary at present are 
confined to coarse cloths, linens, leather, and the commonest 
articles of household use. Yet in Hungary there is not only great 
luxury in dress and personal ornament, but a growing taste for 
the comforts of convenient and elegant furniture ; nor is the con- 
sumption of such articles confined to a few. It is true the peasant 
has little money to exchange for such matters; but that is only 
because there are no merchants to buy his wine and corn; while 
amongst the class of country gentlemen, and amongst the richer 
citizens, the demand is very considerable. The taste is decidedly 
in favour of everything English, so much so, indeed, that the 
Vienna manufacturers have English labels printed in England to 
affix to their own goods, and so deceive the purchasers. The 
articles from England, for which there would be the most imme- 
diate sale, it is difficult to enumerate ; but all articles of cutlery, 
everything iniron or brass, as implements of husbandry, carriage- 
springs, locks, parts of furniture, &c., fine linen and cotton goods, 
woollen-stuffs and cloths, carpeting, saddlery, stationery, china, 
and fine earthenware, may be safely set down.”’ 

In return for our English goods, what has Hungary to offer ? 

‘«Wool,’’ says Mr. Paget, ‘‘is at present one of the chief articles 
of Hungarian commerce, chiefly because its exportation is untaxed. 
It is scarcely twenty years since the Merino sheep has been intro- 
duced into Hungary, and the quantity of fine wool now produced 
may be judged from the fact, that at the last Pesth fair there were no 
less than 80,000 centners offered for sale. The greater part of this 

wool is bought by the German merchants, and much of it is said 
to go ultimately to England, after having passed by land quite 
across Europe to Hamburg. Of late years, a few English mer- 
chants have made their appearance at the Pesth fairs, which are 
held four times in the year; but I have not yet heard of any wool 
being sent to England by the Danube and Black Sea. Besides the 
Merino wool, there is a considerable quantity of long coarse wool 
grown, which is chiefly sold for the manufacture of the thick 
white cloth worn by the peasants, and which might be found very 
serviceable for our carpet fabrics. 

‘‘A still more important article of Hungarian produce is 
corn, and it is one from which, it is to be hoped, England ere 
long, by the abolition of her corn-laws, will enable herself to 
derive the full benefit. Atpresent, the quantity of grain annually 
produced in Hungary is reckoned at from sixty to eighty millions 
of Presburg metzen. This calculation, however, is of little im- 
portance, as at present scarcely any is grown for exportation ; 
but, were a market once opened, it is beyond a doubt that the 
tg might be doubled or trebled without any difficulty. I 

ave heard it stated by one well able to judge, that at the present 
time one quarter of the whole country is uncultivated, although 
the greater part of it is capable of furnishing the richest crops at a 
very slight cost. The wheat of Hungary is allowed to be of an 
excellent quality. Where the land has little or no value for other 
purposes, and the labour costs nothing, it is difficult to see how it 
can be produced anywhere at a cheaper rate than here. Nor do 
I think an increased demand would materially raise the price to 
the foreign consumer ; as improvements in the art of cultivation, 
greater industry on the part of the cultivators, and increased faci- 
lities in the means of communication, would be sufficient to raise 
the profits of the grower, without increasing the cost to the 
consumer. 

“No corn-growing country has such means of communication 
prepared by nature as Hungary, and it requires only a demand 
for her productions to bring them into full use. The richest parts 
of the country are the Banat, the plains on either side the Theiss, 
the country north of the Maros, and the districts about the Save 
and Drave. Now every one of these rivers is navigable, so that 
it is impossible to conceive a country placed under more favour- 
able circumstances than Hungary.” 








Mr. Paget speaks in high terms of the fruitfulness of the Hun- 
garian Banat. 


“The Banat is a district in the south-east corner of Hungary, 
lying between the Theiss, Maros, and Danube, and containing the 
three counties of Thorontél, Temesvér, and Krasso. It is not 
one hundred years since the Turks were in possession of this 
province: and it was not till the close of the last century that it 
was entirely free from Moslem incursion. Those who have visited 
any of the countries under the Ottoman rule will easily under- 
stand the wild and savage state in which this beautiful land then 
was. The philanthropic Joseph II. determined to render it 
equally populous and civilised with the rest of Hungary. From 
the flatness of a large portion of the surface, and from the quantity 
of rivers by which it is watered, immense morasses were formed, 
which tainted the air, and made it really then what some French 
writer now undeservedly calls it, ‘Je tombeau des étrangers.’ To 
tempt settlers, the land was sold at exceedingly moderate prices ; 
and Germans, Greeks, Turks, Servians, Wallacks, nay, even 
French and Italians, were brought over to people this luxuriant 
wilderness. The soil, a rich black loam, hitherto untouched by 
the plough, yielded the most extraordinary produce. Fortunes 
were rapidly made ; and, at the present day, some of the wealthiest 
of the Hungarian gentry were, half a century ago, poor adven- 
turers in the Banat. 

‘¢ To those who have never lived in any but an old country, the 
soil of which is impoverished by the use of many ages, it is diffi- 
cult to believe what riches are hidden in untilled ground. The 
productive powers of a naturally good soil, deposited by swamps 
and rivers, when heightened by a climate more nearly tropical 
than temperate, are wonderful. The same crops are here re- 
peated year after year, on the same spots; the ground is only 
once turned up to receive the seed ; a fallow is unknown ; manure 
is never used, but.is thrown away as injurious ; and yet with the 
greatest care and labour in other places, I never saw such abundant 
produce as ill-treated unaided Nature here bestows upon her 
children. Except the olive and orange, there is scarcely a pro- 
duct of Europe which does not thrive in the Banat. I do 
not know that I can enumerate all the kinds of crop raised ; 
but, among others, are wheat, barley, oats, rye, rice, maize, flax, 
hemp, rape, sunflowers (for oil), tobacco of different kinds, wine, 
and silk,—nay, even cotton, tried as an experiment, is said to 
have succeeded. 

‘All through Hungary, the state of agriculture, among the 
peasantry, is in a very primitive state. In the poorer parts, they 
allow the ground to fallow every other year, and sometimes 
manure it, though rarely. As for changing the crops, that is little 
attended to. Here they will continue year after year the same 
thing, without its making any apparent difference. Nowhere are 
the agricultural instruments of a ruder form 9r more inefficiently 
employed than in the Banat. The plough is generally a simple one- 
handled instrument, heavy, and ill-adapted for penetrating deeply 
into the soil. The fork is merely a branch of a tree, which 
happened to fork naturally, and which is peeled and sharpened for 
use. The corn is rarely stacked, being commonly trodden out by 
horses as soon as it is cut. In the Wallack villages, notwith- 
standing the capabilities of the soil, maize is almost the only crop 
cultivated. Barley is rarely found in any part of Hungary ; and, 
strange to say, where so many horses are kept, horse-beans are 
unknown. Green crops, except among a few agricultural re- 
formers, are completely neglected. The crop of hay is commonly 
cut twice in a season. I do not remember ever to have seen irriga- 
tion practised, though there are few countries in which it would be 
productive of greater advantages. 

‘* The climate of the Banat, in summer, approaches nearly to 
that of Italy; but the winter, though less inclement than in the 
rest of Hungary, is still too long and severe for the olive or the 
orange. Even in summer, the nights are often intensely cold. 
After the hottest day, the sun no sooner sets than a cool breeze 
rises, refreshing at first, but which becomes dangerous to those 
who are unprepared for it. The Hungarian never travels without 
his fur or sheep-skin coat ; and the want of such a defence is often 
the cause of fever to the unsuspecting stranger.” 

We must however pass into Transylvania. 

‘*A strange little country is this Transylvania! Very likely 
the reader never heard its name before, and yet some hundred 
years ago it was in close alliance with England; and, long before 
religious liberty, annual parliaments, payment of members, and 
the election of magistrates, were dreamed of amongst us, they 
were granted to Transylvania, by a solemn charter of their prince, 
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the Emperor of Austria. Here is this country on the very limits 
of European civilisation, yet possessing institutions and rights, 
for which the most civilised have not been thought sufficiently 
advanced. 

“The distinctions and differences among the population of 
Hungary have offered us a singular spectacle enough, but the 
Transylvanians far outpass them in these matters, as they vary 
among themselves, not only in language, race, and religion, but in 
civil laws and political institutions. The Magyar, the Szekler, 
the Saxon, and the Wallack, have all their rights, but differing most 
materially in nature and extent from each other. The whole 
population of the country does nat amount to more than two 
millions, yet they have among them four established religions,— 
besides several others tolerated,—at least four languages, and I 
know not how many different national customs, prejudices, and 
modes of feeling.” 

Visiting the estate of one of the Transylvanian nobles, Mr. 
Paget met with a Scotchman ;—where, indeed, is there not one of 
our venturous northern countrymen to be found ? 


“ On our return, we visited asmall farm of about three hundred 
acres, which our host had laid out a year or two before, on the 
system of rotation crops, and which was under the management of 
a clever Scotch bailiff. We found the Scotchman, a giant speci- 
men of his countrymen, hard at plough, grumbling of course, as 
we all do, when abroad, at everything foreign, from the very soil 
to the people it nourishes. He was very proud, however, to 
show us his barns, his stacks, his fat oxen, and his huge potatoes, 
one of which filled a large dish of itself; but he inveighed most 
bitterly against the laziness of the poor peasants. He already 
spoke a jumble of various languages, by means of which, and his 
heavy fists, he managed io make himself understood by Magyars, 
Wallacks, and Germans, with all of whom he had todo. A short 
time previously he had made rather too free a use of this latter 
organ; for, on some of the peasants attacking one of the baron’s 
officers, to get at the wine he was distributing to them, the Scotch- 
man rushed in, and made such good use of his strength, that some 
of them were laid up for months after. I could easily believe, 
when I saw him, that a blow from his arm was quite sufficient to 
annihilate a poor half-starved Wallack peasant. 

‘‘Though the quantity of labour required by the .Scotchman, 
and the expensive processes by which he cultivated, rendered it 
doubtful how far his farming would be profitable in the end, the 
baron confessed that the amount of produce was enormous, and 
that he received as much hay and corn from these three hundred 
acres, as he had formerly received from the fourteen thousand, of 
which his estate consists. Many of the oak woods through which 
we passed were, he said, almost useless. They furnished fire- 
wood, gall-nuts, acorns for the pigs, and as many casks as he re- 
quired for his wine; but of net revenue he derived scarcely anything 
from them. 

‘* About two thousand Merino sheep, which he had just pur- 
chased, as a commencement of a flock, promised something better. 
Beyond the first cost, the expense of shepherds, and the gathering 
of winter-keep, he might reckon what they brought in as clear 
profit, for the land they grazed on was of no other value to him. 
Should a corn-trade ever open with England, the case will alter ; 
but at present the low price of wheat, and frequently the impossi- 
bility of disposing of it, render its cultivation a hazard and often 
a loss. With but little increase of expense, the baron reckoned 
he could graze ten thousand sheep, to which number he hoped 
shortly to increase his flock. 

‘* As we approached the village, the baron led the way over 
some pretty good fences, to show usa field of clover, of which 
the second crop was just cut. This had been one of his earliest 
agricultural improvements; for in spite of the quantity of land 
he possesses, he was formerly often in absolute want of hay and 
straw for his own horses in winter. On many Transylvanian gen- 
tlemen’s farms, it is no uncommon thing to hear of horses and 
cattle dying of starvation, if the winter is severe or a few weeks 
longer than usual. This érop of clover had been looked upon, 
therefore, as a treasure ; and conceive his disappointment to hear 
one morning, just as the first cutting was ready for the scythe, 
that the peasants had broken down the fences, turned all the 
cattle of the village into the field, and completely destroyed the 
whole crop. The starved cows devoured this novel luxury so 
greedily that they almost all died in consequence. Vexed as our 
friend was at this piece of malice, he was even more astonished 
the next day to hear that no less than thirty of these same peasants 
had commenced suits against him for having planted poisonous 


herbs to kill their cattle! Ignorance is a sad enemy to improve- 
ment. 

“ Baron W: assured us this was only one of a series of 
malicious injuries which he had brought on himself by his attempts 
to improve the state of his own property, and the condition of his 
peasantry. ‘I have diminished the time of their labour,’ he 
observed ; ‘ I have lessened the amount of their payments ; I have 
forbidden my stewards and others to have any peasant punished 
without a trial before the magistrates of the district, and instead of 
gratitude, I meet with nothing but injury from them; they look 
at all these attempts as so many signs of folly and weakness on 
my part.’ 

“On further inquiry we found the peasants of Transylvania in 
a far worse condition and much more ignorant than those of 
Hungary. When Maria Theresa forced the Urbarium on the 
nobles of Hungary, she published certain Regulations Punkie, 
founded on nearly the same principles, for the government of the 
peasants of Transylvania. Whether it was that these Punkte 
were not adapted to the state of the country, or whether its 
greater distance from the central power allowed the nobles to 
evade their adoption, it is certain they never obtained the same 
force as the Urbarium; nor have any succeeding attempts to im- 
prove their condition met witha better result. The Transyl- 
vanians say they are ready and anxious to do everything that is 
right and just, provided only it is done in a constitutional form, 
through the intervention of the Diet. In the mean time, the state 
of the peasantry is a crying evil, and one which, if not speedily 
remedied by the nobles, will be remedied without their consent, 
either by the government or by the people themselves ; and I fear 
the sympathy of Europe will scarcely be in favour of those who 
oppose such a measure of justice.” 

‘The life of a country gentleman in Transylvania, though 
somewhat isolated by his distance from any large capital, and by 
the badness of the roads, is by no means without its pleasures. 
For the sportsman, a large stud of horses—few men have less than 
from ten to twenty,—every variety of game, from the boar and 
wolf to the snipe and partridge, and a boundless range for hunt. 
ing over, are valuable aids for passing time. Ifa man likes public 
business, the county will readily choose him Vice Isp4n, or magi- 
strate ; and the quarterly county meetings are a constant source 
of interest, and afford ample opportunity of exercising influence. 
If agriculture bas any charms, some thousands of untilled acres 
offer abundant scope for farming, and promise a rich return for 
capital. If philanthropy has claims on his heart, the peasantry, 
who look up to him for almost everything, afford a fine scope for its 
effusions, and a certain reward if judiciously and continuously 
exercised. 

‘‘ The houses of the richer nobles are large and roomy, and their 
establishments are conducted on a scale of some splendour. It is 
true that they are deficient in many things which we should con- 
sider absolute necessaries; but, on the other hand, they exhibit 
many luxuries which we should consider extravagant with 
twice their incomes. It is no uncommon thing, for instance, 
in a one-storied house with a thatched roof and an un- 
carpeted floor, to be shown into a bed-room where all the 
washing apparatus and toilet is of solid silver. It is an every- 
day occurrence in a house where tea and sugar are expensive 
luxuries, to sit down to a dinner of six er eight courses. Bare white- 
washed walls and rich Vienna furniture ; a lady decked injewels which 
might dazzle acourt, and a handmaid without shoes and stockings; 
a carriage and four splendid horses, with a coachman whose skin 
peeps out between his waistcoat and inexpressibles, are some of 
the anomalies which, thanks to restrictions on commerce, absence 
of communication, and a highly artificial civilisation in one part of 
the community, and great barbarism in the other, are still to be 
found in Transylvania. It is not, however, in such houses as the 
one in which we were visiting, that such anomalies are to be 
sought, but rather in those who boast themselves followers of the 
‘ good old customs of the good old times.’ But laugh as we yeung 
ones may at those ‘old times,’ it is not altogether without reason 
that the epithet of ‘good’ so pertinaciously clings to them. 
There is something so sincere and so simple in the manners of 
those times—when an Englishman wishes to express his idea of 
them he calls them homely, and in that word he understands all 
that his heart feels to be dearest and best,—that, see them where 
we may, they have always something to attach and interest us. 

‘* In some parts of Hungary, and in almost every part of Tran- 
sylvania, but especially in that through which our wanderings 








have lately conducted us, a large quantity of gold is annually pro- 
cured from the sand deposited by the rivers and brooks. ‘There 
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is scarcely a single river in Transylvania of which the sands do 
not contain more or less gold; but the most celebrated are the 
Aranyos (golden), the Maros, the Strigy, the Kérds, and the 
Szamos. The gold is commonly found in the upper part of these 
streams, before the sand becomes mixed with mud from the richer 
lands of the valleys. There can be no doubt that the gold is 
derived from the decomposition of metalliferous rocks, from the 
attrition of detached masses, and sometimes, though more rarely, 
from the breaking up of a vein of ore itself, by means of running 
water. As it is mixed in very small quantities with other débris, 
it becomes only worth the search where it has been collected by 
the operation of natural causes in a greater proportionate quantity 
than that in which it originally existed—in short, only when 
nature has dressed and washed it. This occurs after a flood, at 
the elbows or bends of rivers, where the water surcharged with 
broken matter, which its unusual force has enabled it to bring 
down, flows slower and deposits the heavier particles, carrying the 
lighter further on. In such spots the gold-washers collect when 
the flood has abated; and taking up the sand in wooden shovels 
or scoops, they move it about in a small quantity of water till all 
but the metalliferous particles are washed away. 

‘The gold occurs in various forms, from the most complete dust 
to pieces of the size of a pigeon’s egg ; though I need scarcely say 
the former is by farthe most common. I believe the greater part of 
the gold obtained by the gold-washers is nearly pure : indeed, I am 
not aware that they attempt to gather it when mixed with other 
matter. Ihave no means of ascertaining the amount of gold 
washed in Transylvania. In the Banat I have seen it stated, that 
from 1813 to 1818, the proceeds amounted to two thousand one 

nd thirty-eight ducats. 

“ea of ihe is almost entirely in the hands of the 
gipsies. The government grants a gipsy band the privilege of 
washing the sands of a certain brook, on condition of their paying 
a yearly rent, which is never less than three ducats in pure gold 
per head for every washer. A gipsy judge, or captain, settles this 
matter with the government, and is answerable for the rest of the 
tribe, from whom he collects the whole of their earnings, and, 
after paying the tribute, redivides it. 

As we commenced with some notice of the evils resulting from 
restrictions on trade, we may conclude with a sketch of a Tran- 
sylvanian smuggler ; and after giving it, we part with two pleasant 
volumes, which we earnestly recommend to all our readers who 
wish for an acquaintance with a very important and interesting 


portion of Europe :— 

“«*You see that old man with the white head,’ he observed ; 
‘he frequently crosses into Wallachia and back again on such 
errands, and sometimes passes the Danube into Roumelia. | On 
one occasion, he went even as far as Adrianople. _ The ordinary 
station, however, is Kimpolung, about one day’s journey across 
the border ; there the goods are delivered to their agent by some 
house in Bukharest, and are retained in safety till the smuggler 
arrives, shows the countersign agreed on, receives them, and trans- 
ports them to the merchant in Kronstadt. The whole affair is 
arranged in a perfectly business-like manner, and a very few zwan- 
zigers are considered sufficient payment for the risk. Only a 
short time since, a gentleman of this neighbourhood sent our old 
white-headed friend to bring him some cachmere shawls from Kim- 
polung. The old man threw his gun over his shoulder, filled his 
wallet with malaj (maize bread), and went out as if in pursuit of 
game only. As he was returning, the officers caught sight of him ; 
and as they knew his character, though they never were able to 
convict. him, they seized and examined him. He was too sharp 
for them; before they came up, the shawls were hidden under 
some well-marked rock, and a brace of moor-fowl was all his bag 
ecntained. Nevertheless they felt so sure of his guilt, that they 
threw him into prison. Of course I could not allow my peasant 
to be confined without a cause, and I accordingly demanded that 
he sould be released if no proof could be brought against him. 
He was set free, and the next day the gentleman received his 

’ 

ee is there no danger of these men betraying their em- 
ployers?’ I asked. ‘None; there is no example of it—no flog- 
ging can get their secret from them. For the rest, the punish- 
ment is but slight, and with a good friend and our judges, a little 
present will generally settle the matter.’ ‘ 

“ * Do you mean,’ I asked, ‘ that regular pmnaling oon be car- 
ried on over these mountains in spite of the borderers ? ; 

‘+ ¢ Either in spite of them, or with their consent ; there is no 





difficulty in either ; they are so wretchedly poor, that the smallest 
bribe will purchase them.’ 

‘** And can bulky articles be obtained in this way ?’ 

““¢Oh, yes! the staple commodity is salt ; although articles of 
French, English, and Turkish manufacture are common too. If 
one horse won’t carry them, two will, and it only requires a little 
more care.” 

* * So,’ I added, ‘if I wanted a Turkey carpet in Klausenburg, 
without paying sixty per cent. duty on it, I could have it 2’ 

“* Ho, Juan!’ said Herr v. , addressing the smuggler, 
‘this gentleman wishes to know if you could get him a Turkey 
carpet safe over the borders from Bukharest?’ 

‘* The old man looked up from under his bushy eyebrows with 
acunning smile, and for answer, asked quietly, ‘ By what day 
does the dumnie wish to have it ?’ 

“Herr v. L— seemed quite proud of the skill and courage of 
his old Wallack peasant. ‘1 could do nothing without him,’ he 
observed; ‘he is the best huntsman and best mountaineer in the 
whole country.’ There is asort of natural sympathy between 
Sportsmen and smugglers and poachers,—indeed, the same 
qualities of mind and habits of body tend to form the one as the 
other; and J feel sure that all our best sportsmen would have 
been poachers or smugglers in other circumstances.’’ 





INFLUENCE OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


Or the powerful influence of periodical literature in forwarding 
the progress of general intellect, and the necessity of its agency to 
the end proposed, there are few, perhaps, who even yet have 
formed a proper estimate ; and some there are who are disposed 
to regard it with a jealous eye, not for the information it genera- 
lises and diffuses, (though there want not objectors even on such 
narrow and invidious grounds,) but as hostile to the more exalted 
interests of science and literature: as encouraging a taste for 
superficial information, and abstracting it from more elaborate 
and profound research. But are the works of profound science 
and elaborate research now produced, fewer in number, and in 
less eager request, than when the sixpenny trash that bore the 
name of Magazines, was confined to less than a fiftieth part of the 
present respectable circulation? Have they not increased, on the 
contrary, a hundred fold? and is not the demand for them still 
increasing in geometrical proportion, together with the increase of 
those more accessible and popular periodicals ?—to and from 
which, in fact, they alternately give and receive new excitements, 
and new occasions :—at once deriving and imparting new mate- 
rials for research and illustration, and an extended sphere of en- 
couragement and remuneration. Many must be superficial, as it 
is called, before the few can be availably profound ; as well as, 
some must be profound, before the materials can be furnished for 
superficial gratification: the diffused effect can only be increased 
in proportion to the concentric cause. In other words, the many 
must have some knowledge before they can either be benefited by 
or appreciate the wisdom of those who have much ; and the few 
must have accumulated, digested, and arranged, before the many 
can be benefited by diffusion. 

Great minds, whose intensity has been fed and fostered by ela- 
borate abstraction, from the profundity of their researches an! the 
vastness of their comprehension, infuse a new and imperishable 
spirit into the immensity of space, which expands through distant 
ages: they create, as it were, a new intellectual atmosphere, which 
ultimately is breathed, in some degree, by all. There is, at this 
time, perhaps, scarcely any artisan in our workshops, and, in one 
part at least of the United Kingdom, (to say nothing of foreign 
regions, ) scarcely a peasant at his plough, who has not some avail- 
able ideas ministering to his comfort, or his gratification, (although 
the very name of Lord Bacon may not be known to him,) which 
he never would have had if Bacon had never lived and written, 
Yet, it was only as it became progressively superficialised, as it 
were,—that is to say, as it became popularised, by diffusion 
through less abstract and less voluminous publications—through 
fugitive essays, and still more fugitive conversation, that the 
results of his wisdom and discoveries became extensively opera- 
tive. 

That great man indeed—that almost more than man—that new 
creator of the mind of his long-mystified and benighted species ! 
seems himself to have manifested some conviction of the principles 
of these observations, when-he composed, in so popular a form, 
that beautiful little volume of “ Essays,” which has tempted more 
readers to the study of his profound and elaborate works, than all 
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the lavish commendations of the learned and initiated few could 
ever have induced to such research. They were his superficials, 
as some might call them, that led to an extended familiarity with 
his profundilies ; as those who slake their thirst on the margin, 
may be tempted to plunge into the stream. Those Essays have 
precisely the character that would have fitted them for a periodical 
miscellany ; and had such a publication existed in his days, witha 
reading public prepared for the reception of such a boon, there 
can be little doubt that, through such a channel, he would have 
chosen to communicate them, as the readiest means of giving 
extended circulation to the wisdom which they contain.— Thel- 
wall’s Panoramic Miscellany. 





A GREAT FAMINE IN FRANCE. 


In the year 1437, wheat and all sorts of corn were so extrava- 
gantly dear throughout all France and several other countries in 
Christendom, that what had usually been sold for four sols French 
money was now sold for upwards of forty. This dearth created a 
famine, so that very many poor died of want ; and it was a pitiful 
sight to witness the multitudes in the large towns dying in heaps on 
dunghills. Some towns drove the poor out of them, while others 
received all, and administered to their wants as long as they were 
able. The foremost in this act of mercy was the city of Cambray. 
This dearth lasted until the year 1439, and was the cause of many 
strict regulations respecting corn, which by many lords and towns 
was forbidden to be carried out of their jurisdictions under the 
most severe penalties. 

A proclamation was made in Ghent, ordering a stop to be put 
to the brewing of beer and other liquors from corn, and all the 
dogs of poor people to be killed, and that no one should keep a 
bitch-dog unless spayed. Such and other like ordinances were 
issued in several parts, that the poor and beggars might be sup- 
plied with a deficiency to support nature. 

At this time, a shocking and unheard-of crime was detected at a 
village near Abbeville. A woman was arrested on the charge of 
having murdered several children, of cutting them in pieces, and 
of having kept them when salted in her house. She was accused 
of this crime by some robbers, who, having entered her house by 
night, had discovered parts of the bodies of these children. She 
confessed herself guilty, and was publicly burned at Abbeville, 
according to the sentence of the law.— Chronicles of Monstrelet. 





SINGULAR PERSIAN MONUMENT AND 
SUPERSTITION. 


Masor Raw inson, in his ‘‘ Notes on a march from Zohab to 
Kuzistan,’”’ a district of Persia situated to the east of the rivers 
Tigris and Euphrates, and the north of the Persian Gulf, 
describes several remarkable monuments of antiquity and supersti- 
tions, of which the following is not the least interesting. The in- 
habitants of the district called Holwan bear many traces of an 
Israelitish origin, particularly in their names and general phy- 
siognomy. Jewish traditions also abound in this part of the 
country, and David is still regarded by the tribes as their great 
tutelar prophet. Indeed there are some powerful and curious 
reasons for supposing that Holwan was the scene of the Samaritan 
captivity, which we know was called Halah, a name still partially 
preserved in the modern designation of the place. The tribe which 
is supposed to have the best pretensions to being considered as 
descended from the Samaritan captives, is that called Kalhur. 
They state themselves to have sprung from Roham, or Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the conqueror of the Jews ; perhaps an obscure tradition 
of their real origin. A part of this tribe called the I’liy4t now 
mostly profess Mohammedanism, but another portion, together 
with the Gurans (who acknowledge themselves to be an offshoot 
of the Kalhurs) and most of the other tribes in the neighbour- 
hood, are still of the Ali-Ilahi persuasion, a faith which is said to 
bear evident marks of Judaism, singularly amalgamated with 
Sabeean, Christian, and Mohammedan legends. They believe in a 
series of successive incarnations of the Deity, amounting alto- 
gether to a thousand and one, amongst which the well-known 
names of Benjamin, Moses, Elias, David, Jesus Christ, and Ali, 
occur. The last personage is not so familiar to us as the others. 
He was the son of Abu Taleb, who was uncle of Mahomet. When 
the great prophet assembled his kinsmen, and declared his sacred 
mission, he asked which among them would be his vizier—‘ I am 
the man,”’ exclaimed Ali, then only fourteen years of age ; ‘‘ who- 
ever rises against thee, I will dash out his teeth, tear out his eyes, 





break his legs, rip up his belly: O prophet, I will be thy vizier !’’ 
Such a speech from oneso young, certainly gave ample proof of 
an unusual endowment of those qualifications necessary for the 
situation to which he aspired, and he did not belie his early 
promise. — Distinguished alike for eloquence and valour, he 
became one of the main pillars of the new faith, obtained the 
name of the “ Lion of God, always victorious,’’ received the hand 
of Fatima the daughter of the prophet in marriage, and ultimately 
rose to the Caliphate. Such was the person who is nuw regarded 
by a large portion of the Persians as an incarnation of the Deity. 

But we must turn to Major Rawlinson. The most curious 
monument of Holwan is a royal sepulchre, excavated in the rock, 
precisely similar in character to the tombs of Persepolis. ‘‘ The 
face of the rock,’’ says our traveller, ‘‘ has been artificially scraped 
to the height of seventy feet, and at that elevation has been exca- 
vated a quadrangular recess, six feet in depth, eight feet high, and 
thirty wide; in the centre of the recess is the opening into the 
tomb, which, as in the case of the sepulchres of Persepolis, 
appears to have been forcibly broken in. The interior is rude, 
containing, on the left-hand side, the place for the deposit of tne 
dead, being a section of the cave divided off by a low partition, 
about two feet high; there are niches, as usual, for lights, but no 
sculpture nor ornament of any kind. Outside are the remains of 
two broken pillars, which have been formed out of the solid rock 
on either side of the entrance ; the base, and a small piece of either 
shaft, appear below, and the capitals adhere to the roof of the 
recess—the centre part of each column having been destroyed. 
Upon the smooth face of the rock, below the cave, is an unfinished 
tablet. The figure ofa Mubid, or high-priest of the Magi, appears 
standing with one hand raised in the act of benediction, the other 
grasping a scroll, which I conclude to represent the sacred leaves 
of the Zand-A’vesta; he is clothed in his pontifical robe, and 
wears the square pointed cap, and lappets covering his mouth, 
which are described by Hyde as the most ancient dress of the 
priests of Zoroaster. There is a vacant space in the tablet, appa- 
rently intended for the fire-altar, which we usually see sculptured 
before the priest. This tomb is named the ‘ Dukkani-Daud,’ or 
David’s shop; for the Jewish monarch is believed by the Ali- 
Ilahis to follow the calling of a smith ; the broken shafts are called 
his anvils, and the part of the tomb which is divided off, as I have 
mentioned, by the low partition, is supposed to be a reservoir to 
contain the water which he uses to temper his metal. David is 
really believed by the Ali-Ilahis to dwell here, although invisible ; 
and the smithy is consequently regarded by them as a place of 
extreme sanctity. I never passed by the tomb without seeing the 
remains of a bleeding sacrifice; and the Ali-Ilahis, who come here 
on a pilgrimage from all parts of Kurdistan, will prostrate them. 
selves on the ground, and make the most profound reverence, 
immediately that they come in sight of the holy spot. In con- 
nexion with the Samaritan captivity, 1 regard this superstitious 
veneration for David, and the offering of Kurbans, or sacrifices, at 
his supposed shrine, as a very curious subject.* 





. 


AUTHENTICITY OF THE BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Ir was with no common interest that we entered into the syna- 
gogue of these remarkable people; as a prelude to which, they 
required that we should take off our shoes. Their ‘‘ cohen,’’ or 
priest, showed us a copy of the Pentateuch ontwo rollers, which 
they maintain to be the oldest manuscript in the world, saying it 
was written by Abishug, the son of Phinchas, the son of Eleazar, 
the son of Aaron. It bears marks of very great age, and is here 
and there patched with pieces of parchment. Some of the 
learned are of opinion that it is only a transcript from Ezra’s 
copy, written again in the old Hebrew or Phoenician letter, out of 
which Ezra transcribed it into that of the Chaldeans, then first 
adopted and since commonly used by the Jews: others are dis- 
posed to regard it as an independent record which has been pre- 
served ever since the days of Jeroboam, first by the ten revolting 
tribes, and subsequently by the Samaritans. In either case it af- 
fords a remarkable testimony to the accurate preservation of the 
books of Moses during a period of two thousand three hundred 
years: for, as the rival sects of Christianity have acted as checks 
on each other to prevent the corruption of any portion of the 
sacred Scriptures since the first schism in the Apostolic Church, 
so the quick-sighted jealousy of Jews and Samaritans has proved 
an infallible safeguard of the text of the Pentateuch since the days 





* Journal of the Royal Geographical Society for 1839. 
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of their separation. In the earlier ages of society, when MSS. 
were scarce and the knowledge of letters confined to a very few, 
it would have been easy for a unanimous priesthood to mutilate 
the inspired volume; but even suspicion itself can have no place 
in reference to a record of faith kept with equal veneration and 
care by men whose national and religious antipathies have sepa- 
rated them in every other respect, but who, in their agreement as 
to that, afford incontestable evidence to its genuineness. Like 
the mountains of Ebal and Gerizim, as to which alone their ma- 
nuscripts differ, they present a front of irreconcilable opposition ; 
but their very hostility enhances the value of their testimony, and 
renders them unconscious guardians of the truth of that Mosaic 
dispensation, a full belief in which neither party admits to be 
possessed by the other.— Elliott's Travels. 





COMMERCIAL POWER OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


In Europe, the British empire borders at once towards the 
north upon Denmark, upon Germany, upon Holland, upon 
France ; towards the south, upon Spain, upon Sicily, upon Italy, 
upon Western Turkey. It holds the keys of the Adriatic and the 
Mediterranean ; it commands the mouth of the Black Sea, as well 
as of the Baltic. No sooner had its navy, the arbiter of the 
Archipelago, ceased to be adverse to the cause of Greece, than, on 
the instant, the ports of Peloponnesus found new liberators in 
the posterity of the Heraclides: and from Corinth to Tenedos, 
the sea which leads to the Bosphorus became to the descendants 
of the Argonauts the road to victory, and to a second and a richer 
golden fleece—national independence! In Europe, the British 
empire permits this conquest. 

In America, it gives boundaries to Russia, towards the Pole; and 
to the United States, towards the temperate regions. Under the 
Torrid Zone, it reigns in the midst of the Antilles, encircles the 
Gulf of Mexico, till, at last, it meets those new States which 
were made free from their dependence on their mother country, 
to make them more surely dependent upon its own commercial 
industry: and, at the same time, to scare, in either hemi- 
sphere, any mortal that might endeavour to snatch the heavenly 
fire of its genius or the secret of its conquests, it holds, midway 
between Africa and America, and on‘the road which connects 
Europe with Asia, that rock to which it chained the Prometheus 
of the modern world. 

In Africa, from the centre of that island devoted of yore, under 
the symbol of the Cross, to the safety of every Christian flag, 
the British empire enforced from the Barbary States that respect 
which they paid to no other power. From the foot of the Pillars 
of Hercules, it carries dread into the heart of the remotest pro- 
vinces of Morocco. On the shores of the Atlantic it has built 
the forts of the Gold Coast and of the Lion’s Mountain. It is 
from thence it strikes the prey which the blacks furnish to the 
European races of men; and it is there that it attaches to the soil 
the freed-men whom it snatches from the trade in slaves. On 
the same continent, beyond the Tropics, and at the point nearest 
to the Australian Pole, it has possessed itself of a shelter under 
the very Cape of storms. Where the Spaniards and Portuguese 
thought only of securing a port for their ships to touch at—where 
the Dutch perceived no capabilities beyond those of a plantation— 
it is now establishing the colony of a second British people ; and, 
uniting English activity with Batavian patience, at this moment 
it is extending around the Cape the boundaries of a settlement 
which will increase, in the South of Africa, to the size of those 
states which it has founded in the North of America. From this 
new focus of action and of conquest, it casts its eyes towards 
India; it discovers, it seizes, the stations of most importance 
to its commercial progress, and thus renders itself the exclusive 
ruler over the passes of Africa from the east of another hemi- 
sphere. 

Finally,—~as much dreaded in the Persian Gulf and the Erythrean 
Sea as in the Pacific Ocean and the Indian Archipelago, the 
British empire, the possessor of the finest countries of the East, 
bebolds its factors reign over eighty millions of subjects. The 
conquests of its merchants in Asia begin where those of Alexander 
ceased, and where the Terminus of the Romans could never reach. 
At this moment, from the banks of the Indus to the frontiers of 
China—from the mouths of the Ganges to the mountains of Thibet, 
all acknowledge the sway of a mercantile Company, shut up in a 
narrow street of the city of London! 

Thus from one centre, by the vigour of its institutions, and the 
advanced state of its civil and military arts, an island which in 





the Oceanic Archipelago would scarcely be ranked in the third 
class, makes the effects of its industry and the weight of its power 
to be felt in every extremity of the four divisions of the globe ; 
while, at the same time, it is peopling and civilising a fifth, which 
will follow its laws, will speak its language, and will adopt its 
manners, with its trade, its arts, its cultivation, and its 
enlightenment.—Baron Dupin. 








DESCRIPTION OF BUENOS AYRES. 


Tue town of Buenos Ayres is far from being an agreeable 
residence for those who are accustomed to English comforts. The 
water is extremely impure, scarce, and consequently expensive. 
The town is badly paved and dirty, and the houses are the most 
comfortless abodes I ever entered. The walls, from the climate, 





are damp, mouldy, and discoloured. The floors are badly paved - 


with bricks, which are generally cracked, and often in holes. The 
roofs have no ceiling, and the families have no idea of warming 
themselves except by huddling round a fire of charcoal, which is 
put outside the door until the carbonic acid gas has rolled away. 
Some of the principal families at Buenos Ayres furnish their rooms 
in a very expensive, but comfortless manner ; they put down upon 
the brick floor a brilliant Brussels carpet, hang a lustre from the 
rafters, and place against the damp wall, which they whitewash, a 
number of tawdry North American chairs. They get an English 
piano-forte, and some marble vases, but they have no idea of 
grouping their furniture into a comfortable form : the ladies sit 
with their backs against the walls without any apparent means of 
employing themselves ; and when a stranger calls upon them, he 
is much surprised to find that they have the uncourteous custom 
of never rising from their chairs. I had no time to enter into any 
society at Buenos Ayres, and the rooms looked so comfortless, 
that, to tell the truth, I had little inclination. The society of 
Buenos Ayres is composed of English and French merchants, with 
a German or two. The foreign merchants are generally the agents 
of European houses; and as the customs of the Spanish South 
Americans, their food, and the huurs at which they eat it, are 
different from those of the English and French, there does not 
appear to be much communication between them. At Buenos 
Ayres the men and women are rarely seen walking together ; at the 
theatre they are completely separated; and it is cheerless to see 
all the ladies sitting together in the boxes, while the men are in 
the pit,—slaves, common sailors, soldiers, and merchants, all 
members of the same republic. 

The way in which the people were buried at Buenos Ayres 
appeared more strange to my eyes than any of the customs of the 
place. Of late years, a few of the principal people have been 
buried in coffins, but generally the dead are called for by a hack 
hearse, in which there is a fixed coffin, into which they are put, 
when away the man gallops with the corpse, and leaves it in the 
vestibule of the Recoléta. There is a small vehicle for children, 
which I positively thought was a mountebank’s cart ; it was a light 
open tray, on wheels painted white, with light blue silk curtains, 
and driven at a gallop, by a lad dressed in scarlet, with an enor- 
mous plume of white feathers in his hat. As I was riding home 
one day, I was overtaken by this cart, (without its curtains, &c.) 
in which there was the corpse of a black boy nearly naked. I 
galloped along with it for some distance ; the boy, from the rapid 
motion of the carriage, was dancing sometimes on his back and 
sometimes on his face; occasionally his arm or leg could get 
through the bar of the tray, and two or three times I really thought 
the child would have been out of the tray altogether. The bodies 
of the rich are generally attended by their friends ; but the car- 
riages, with four people in each, were seldom able to go as fast as 
the hearse. I went one day to the Recoléta, and just as I got 
there, the little hearse drove up to the gate. The man who had 
charge of the burial-place received from the driver a ticket, which 
he read, and put into his pocket ; the driver then got into the tray, 
and taking out a dead infant of about eight months old, he gave it 
to the man, who carried it swinging by one of its arms into the 
square-walled burial-ground, and I followed him. He went toa 
spot about ten yards from the corner, and then, without putting 
his foot upon the spade, or at all lifting up the ground, he scratched 
a place not so deep as the furrow ofa plough. While he was doing 
this, the poor little infant was lying before us on the ground on its 
back; it had one eye open, and the other shut ; its face was un- 
washed, and a small piece of dirty cloth was tied round its middle ; 
the man, as he was talking to me, placed the child in the little 
furrow, pushed its arms to its side with the spade, and covering it 
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so barely with earth that part of the cloth was still visible, he 
walked away and left it. I took the spade, and was going to bury 
the poor child myself, when I recollected that as a stranger I should 
probably give offence, and I therefore walked towards the gate. I 
met the same man, with an assistant, carrying a tray, in which was 
the body of a very old man, followed by his son, who was about 
forty years of age; the party were all quarrelling, and remained 
disputing for some minutes after they had brought the body to the 
edge of the trench. This trench was about seven feet broad, and 
had been dug from one wall of the burial-ground to the other: 
the corpses were buried across it by fours, one above another, and 
there was a moveable shutter which went perpendicularly across 
the trench, and was moved a step forward as soon as the fourth 
body was interred. One body had already been interred ; the son 
jumped down upon it, and while he was thus in the grave, standing 
upon one body and leaning against three, the two grave-diggers 
gave him his father, who was dressed in a long, coarse, white linen 
shirt. The grave was so narrow that the man had great difficulty 
in laying the body in it, but as soon as he had done so, he addressed 
the lifeless corpse of his father, and embraced it with a great deal 
of feeling. The situation of the father and son, although so very 
unusual, seemed at the moment anything but unnatural. In 
scrambling out of the grave, the man very nearly knocked a woman 
out of the tier of corpses at his back ; and, as soon as he was up, 
the two attendants with their spades threw earth down upon the 
face and the white dress of the old man, until both were covered 
with a very thin layer of earth: the two men then jumped down 
with heavy wooden rammers, and they really rammed the corpse 
in such a way that, had the man been alive, he would have been 
killed; and we then all walked away.—Head’s Rough Notes. 








OUR LITERARY LETTER-BOX. 





Waen we first opened the “ Letter-Box,” we were certainly under some 
apprehensions of its proving a failure, and that the number of foolish or fri- 
volous letters would prove a source of great annoyance, In this we have been 
hitherto most agreeably disappointed; and we suspect that, instead of we 
having to complain of our correspondents, THEY will have some little reason to 
complain ofus, We will explain how matters stand between us. 

First, considerable delay must necessarily occur before a correspondent can 
be attended to. Our Journal is sent to press two weeks in advauce of its date, 
So that the most prompt attention to a letter could not enable us to attend to 
it till the third Number after its receipt. Circumstances, of course, may 
compel a still farther postponement. 

Second, we are anxious, in making selections, to take those letters which will 
afford matter for the information of all our readers. This obliges us to 
Pass over such, the answering of which would only gratify the individual cor- 
respondent. Still, we are not desirous of being too rigid on this head. 

Third, we have received a number of communications in prose and verse— 
some of them very good indeed, but which, for sundry reasons, we decline in- 
serting- To give those reasons would not, in all probability, satisfy the senders, 
while the rest of our readers wou!d feel no interest in them. We must add, 
that along with two or three of the cleverest of those contributions we have 
received free permissions to insert, reject, or burn, at pleasure. This is a 
sacrifice of self-love creditable to the writers. 

Many letters contain private hints, advice, inquiries, suggestions, informa- 
tion, &c. It would be a violation of the rule of the Letter-Box to notice 

them, and yet we are glad to receive them. They make us acquainted with 
the feelings, wants, and wishes of our readers; they are almost all of them 
written in a kind and courteous spirit ; and most of the writers will discover, 
from time to time, that their suggestions are not thrown away. 


“* Sirn,—Having seen a paragraph in a paper, which states that a Mr. Spencer 
has invented a new process of copying medals, and other works of art in copper, 
by the agency of Voltaic Electricity, and which also states that this invention 
affords a cheap and easy mettiod of copying ornamental work, such as leaves, 
flowers, &c., and in the manufacture of plated articles, &c., and also available 
for taking casts of buttons, &c., I should take it as a very great favour if you 
would inform me by what means and how it is done.” 

This process has received the name of the Electereotype, and is now brought 
to a considerable degree of perfection—if we may use a common but not a very 








correct phrase, We have seen some impressions of engravings from plates 
produced by the Electereotype—some of them excellent. The process is as 
follows :—The plate required to be copied shouid be soldered to a wire, which 
is to be connected also by soldering to a zinc plate, very thick, of the same 
dimensions. The copper plate is then to be placed in a basin containing a 
saturated solution of sulphate of copper, with a quantity of the crystals of this 
salt thrown in to keep the solution in a state of perfect saturation. The zinc 
plate should be placed in a paper bag, suspended in the basin, containing a 
very weak solution of common salt and water. This bag may be made in the 
way of a workman's paper cap, and the zinc plate should be placed directly 
over the copper plate. In about twenty-four hours, the original plate will be 
covered by the deposited copper from the solution of the sulphate of that 
metal. It is, however, desirable that the plate about to be made should be 
kept under voltaic influence until the deposited copper becomes of very con- 
siderable thickness, when it may be taken off, and it will then be observed to 
be a reversed copy of the original plate. By again placing this reversed plate 
under electric action in the manner befure described, an exact copy of the 
original plate will be obtained, from whick an engraving may be taken. The 
precautions necessary are as follows:—The plate should be made perfectly 
clean, and a small quantity of oil or wax be rubbed over it, to prevent its 
adhering to the original plate; and all those parts not required to be copied 
should be covered with sealing-wax, or pitch, which answers quite as well. If 
the deposited copper should insinuate itself around the edges of the original 
plate, the copper so deposited should be filed away before the separation is 
attempted to be made. It will also be necessary to observe if a change should 
occur in the colour of the cupreous solution ; and should it assume a greenish 
tinge, it should be immediately thrown away, and a new solution applied. 

As fur as regards figures required to be copied that are not made of copper, 
or such as may be inapplicable for soldering, a wire to the reversed impressions 
may be obtained in fusible metal—the proportions of which are, 2 zinc, 3 lead, 
and 5 bismuth, melted together : this alloy will become liquid at 197 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Pour a small quentity of it on a marble slab or common plate, 
and, when in its liquid state, place the medal or button upon it, with a gentle 
but horizontal pressure ; and as soon as it becomes cold, a separation will take 
place. This reversed impression may then be placed under galvanic action, 
as before stated. 


Ovr friend in the neighbourhood of Hull, who in a kindly-written letter 
intimates approbation and disapprobation, asks, “* Are not our social the basis 
of our civil and political institutions?” The terms of the question are defi- 
cient in explicitness. Marriage, for instance, is both a social and a civil insti- 
tution: social, in relation to the individuals concerned, and to the community 
also; and civil,in relation to the rights conferred upon it by the law. But if 
he asks, if our institution of marriage has had any influence in shaping or 
moulding the character of our political institutions, we at once say Yes! We 
believe that if polygamy had prevailed in this country, the English national 
constitution ond the English national character would have been essentiafly 
different from what they are. We think that parties should be allowed to 
marry after any form which they may choose ; but wetrust that the insti‘ution 
itself will always remain, constructed upon the law laid down by our Saviour 
—the law of nature and of God. 


J. B., in a long and pleasant letter from Glasgow, puts this question— 
“What truth is there in physiognomical science?” We doubt whether the 
study of physiognomy has reached that point of certainty which may entitle 
it to be considered as a@cience. The mind is naturally impressed with certain 
broad features of the countenance, not only in men, but in the lower animals: we 
almost involuntarily form a judgment of the nobility or depravity of the dis posi- 
tion; we easily recognise a passionate or gentle physiognomy ; but when we 
come to examine how the impression which we experience has been produced, we 
generally find that the air and carriage of the person affect us in all cases, to a 
certain extent, in forming our judgment, and that a strict adherence to rules 
laid down by line and measure leads to error instead of certainty. Hence, 
although the study of physiognomy has attracted the attention of philosophers 
from a very early period, notwithstanding the ingenious theories that have 
from time to time been put forth, none has yet been thoroughly confirmed by 
the test of experience. Lavater had persuaded himself that he had discovered 
the true secret of deciding upon character by the lineaments of the counte- 
nance, but he was repeatedly convicted of very gross errors; and although the 
work of Dr. Cross, published at Glasgow in 1817, to which our correspondent 
refers, is full of such ardent enthusiasm that we feel almost unwilling not to 
be convinced, yet we can discover nothing conclusive in his arguments. As an 
illustration of the self-satisfied style of a devoted physiognomist, we give the 
following dictum from a book published by James Cornaro, a learned Vene- 
tian, who wrote on the subject. ‘A gambler may inevilably be detected by 
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the following signs-—A black and straight-haired head, a strong beard, shaggy 
temples, and a well-turned, joyous, and smiling visage. Such a one is fond of 
dicing and dancing, and is indefatigable in his pursuits.” We fancy that this 
will be regarded as acruel slander by our black-bearded readers, and for our own 
parts we confess ourselves of counsel with the judicious Evelyn, who thus ex- 
presses himself :—‘* But here comes now a question ; how it happens that we 
often find so many of the fair and beautiful false in heart, in divers of whose 
countenances there appears to dwell so much innocency, sincerity, modesty, 
and goodness? It must be confessed that the countenance is not always an in- 
fallible guide, no more than a gilded and finely-plated dial-plate indicates the 
goodness of the motion and contrivance within a watch.” 


Wo. S, of Nottingham, asks—‘‘ when surnames were first originated?” 

The names of the Greeks had always a meaning, whether of males or females. 
Aristotle, for instance, signified &pioros and réAos—good success. They, as 
seems to have been very generally the custom With most other nations, fre- 
quently added the father’s name to that of the son. Historians, and especially 
the poets, designated their fellow-countrymen by the name of their family ; as 
Laertiades, for Ulysses, &c. ; a fashion well known under the term patronymic. 

The R were ac d to make use of several names which are thus 
distinguished :—]. The prenomen, distinguishing persons of the same family ; 
as Quintus, the fifth son; Martius, born in March, &c. 2nd. The cognomen ; 
being either the family name, or a name acquired from some mental quality, 
bodily peculiarity, or distinguished action. 3d. The surname—on account of 
adoption, some great action, or even a fault, and also used as distinguishing a 
particular branch of a family. The use of surnames was not common in the 
first ages of Rome. None of the kings had it during life. Superbus was 
only a sobriquet ; Coriolanus, &c., were conferred from actions. 4th. The 
agncmen, or another surname, taken from some remarkable action. The 








names of the Scipios afford a good illustration of the manner of conferring | 


They sprang from the illustrious family of the 
Both family 


names among the Romans. 
Cornelii, of which the Scipios, the Lentuli, &c., were branches. 


names were retained by each male member of the family, and a first name was | 


conferred to distinguish the individual. Thus, one brother was termed Publius 


Cornelius Scipio, the other Lucius Cornelius Scipiv ; and in the case of the | 
conqueror of Carthage, the agnomen Africanus was conferred as a memorial of | 


his military prowess. The name was given tochildren on the day of the 
purification, which was the eighth after birth for girls, and the ninth for boys 
The prenomen was given to girls upon marriage, and to boys when they took 
the toga virilis. 

Camden, who bestowed much labour in investigating the origin of names, 
says, that the Britons, Scots, and Irish, had their names for the most part taken 
from colours (because they used to paint themselves), which are now lost or re- 
main among the Welsh. 
remain corrupted, or were in the greater part extinguished at the Conquest by 


ing in Greek, and the remainder of the title, ‘ The Pourtraiture of his Sacred 
Majesty King Charles II., with Reasons for his turning Roman Catholick ; 
published by King James. Found in the Strong Box.’ I believe, or at least 
I think, I have heard something about its being authentic; and if so, what an 
abominable although suggestive production itis! The mock humility of the 
man when a fugitive in trouble—his despicable double-dealing—his lyings-by 
for revenge—his alternating kneelings to and knockings against religion—his 
debauched personal propensities—his craven-souled impiety, without a single 
mental daring of the philosopher—the whole, in fact, a commixture of worth- 
lessness and vice, as painful to peruse as to censure. Will you, sir, be so kind 
as to inform me if this book be really genuine, and also some little of its history, 
and the reception it received at the time? My own free, volunteer opivion I 
have given: it is curious, but bad, very bad. Yours, J.D. D.” 

The publication of the remarkable papers referred to by our correspondent 
J. D. D., under the title of “ The Pourtraiture of Charles I1., found in the 
Strong Box,” was made shortly after that monarch’s death, by order of his 
The papers were two in number, both containing a very distinct 
declaration of conversion to the Roman Catholic faith. The first bears date 
“Sc. James's, Aug. 20, 1670;°’ the second is without date. Both are re. 
printed in the fifth volume of the Harleian Miscellany. The publication of 
these papers produced a reply from Dr. Stillingfleet, who was answered, “ by 
command,” by Dryden, in “A Defence of the Papers written by the late King 
of blessed Memory, and found in his Strong Box, 1686, against Dr. Stillingfleet, 
on the authority of the Catholic Church, &c.” The first publication of “ the 
Papers” was accompanied by ‘‘A True Relation of the late King’s Death,” 
reprinted in the seventh volume of Somers’s Collection of Tracts; and this 
was succeeded by ‘“‘ A short and plain Way to the Faith and Church; with 
Charles II.’s Papers found in his Closet after his Death ; 1688.”—‘* The Por- 
traiture of his Sacred Majesty King Charles II., found in the Strong Box, 1694.” 
8vo; and “* Eixay BaoiArk) deurépa, the Portraiture of Charles II., Lond, 
8vo. 1695; arethe only editions we are acquainted with, although there may 
be others of which we are not aware. 

These ** Papers”’ are thus spoken of by Burnet :—“ The two papers found in 


successor. 


| his strong box concerning religion, and afterwards published by his brother 


Afterwards they tock Roman names, which either 


the Saxons. The Aps, the Macs, and the O’s, are mere variations in expressing | 
the patronymic. Among the Irish, surnames or family names began to be propa- | 


gated in the time of Brian Boroimhe, who died in 1014; but for some hundreds | 


of years afterwards many families had no fixed surnames. 

The Anglo-Saxons introduced the German Edward, Edmund, &c. ; the Nor- 
mans, originally Germans, being the authors of others~such as William, 
Henry, Richard, Robert, &c. Some instances of surnames occur among the Nor- 
man Franks in more remarkable and sometimes literary men, so early as the 
eighth and ninth centuries. At length, at the end of the tenth, and especially 
at the beginning of the eleventh, centuries *the use of surnames was frequent, 
sometimes from a profession, sometimes from an event, sometimes from jest, &c. 

The first record of surnames in England is the Domesday book, in which 
they are chiefly territorial, as Thomas of Gilsland; although some instances 
occur in which they are derived from other origins. 

The custom of conferring names at baptism is derived from the Jews, who 
give it at circumcision, the period when a child is formally received into the 
community ; and it became a very usual custom for adults to assume anew name 
on becoming members of the Christian church. Monks also frequently assumed a 
new name on entering religious houses, in token of casting away all that seemed 
in any way to connect them with the world they were forsaking. It has been 
customary with the popes to change their names on their accession to the chair 
of St. Peter, from the time of Sergius, who was ashamed of the very un- 
dignified appellation of ** Pig’s Face’ (Os Porci), which he bore. 

Surname has frequently been written sirname, strictly the name of the sive 
or father, but surname is considered the correct etymology. It is derived from 
the custom of writing it in deeds, &c., not on a line with the Christian name, 
but over it between the lines of the manuscript. 


« Sin,—In a dip into a book-stall the other day, I met with,.and purchased, a 
curiously characteristic old volume, the date being 1694. It has a first head- 





looked like study and reasoning. Tennison told me he saw the original in 
Pepys’s hand, to whom King James trusted them for some time. They were 
interlined in several places, and the interlinings seemed to be writ in a 
hand different from that in which the papers were writ. But he was not so well 
acquainted with the king’s hand as to make any judgment in the matter, whe- 
ther they were writ by him or not. All that knew him, when they read 
them, did, without any sort of doubting, conclude that he never composed 


| them ; for he never read the Scriptures, nor laid things together, further than 


to turn them to a jest, or for some lively expression. These papers were 
probably writ by Lord Bristol, or Lord Aubigny, who knew the secret of his 
religion, and gave him those papers, as abstracts of some discourses they had 
with him on those heads, to keep him fixed to them. And it is very probable 
that they, apprehending their danger if any such papers had been found about 
him writ in their hand, might prevail with him to copy them out himself; 
though his laziness that way made it certainly no easy thing to bring him to 
give himself so much trouble. He had talked over a great part of them to 
myself ; so that, as soon as I saw them, 1 remembered his expressions, and 
perceived that he had made himself master of the argument, as far as those 
papers could carry him.” 


*,* As we perceive that the Letter-Box is likely to become a repository of 
useful facts, information, and advice, we here intimate, on the suggestion of a 
Correspondent, that we purpose to form an INoex to it, which will be given, 
along with the regular Table of Contents, at the end of the Volume. 





All Letters intended to be answered in the Lirerary Letrrer-Box are to be 
addressed to “ THE Epitor of the Lonpon Sattrpay Jovurnat,” and 
delivered rree, at 113, Fleet-strect. 





The Votumes of the Lonpon SaturDAy Journal may be had as follows:— 

Votvme I., containing Nos. 1 to 26, price 5s. 6d. in cloth. 

Vouvme II., containing Nos. 27 to 52, price &s. 6d. in cloth. 

Vo.omes I. and II. bound together, containing the Numbers for 1839, "price 
10s. 6d. in cloth. 

Back Numbers and Parts, to complete Sets, may always be obtained. 
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